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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


THE ENGINEER, THE ARCHITECT, AND THE GENERAL CONSTRUC- 


TION COMPANY. 


CO-OPERATION OF THE ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER. - 


ARTIFICIAL STONE. 
COMMUNICATION. 
NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HOUSE OF J. 
ELEVATION OF THE SAME. 


C. HOOE, ESQ., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


€ONTENTS. 





INTERIORS IN THE SAME. 





THE ROYAL MARITIME EXCHANGE, BERLIN, PRUSSIA. 


DETAIL OF THE SAME 


PLANS AND ELEVATION OF THE SAME. 


[Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.] 


THE CARRIE TOWER: BROWN UNIVERSITY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


DETAIL OF THE SAME. 


ENTRANCE DOORWAYS: PALACE OF LIBERAL ARTS: LOUISIANA 
PURCHASE EXPOSITION, ST. -LOUIS, MO. 

FORMER CHURCH OF S. MIGUEL DE LOS REYES AND AN UNIDENTI- 
FIED CHURCH, VALENCIA, SPAIN. 








erect from our drawings. 


at the end of a chain. 


current. 











Elevator substantial throughout. 


Moderate Cost, especially if you buy f. o..b. Philadelphia, and have your own mechanic 


Economy in running—Current used only while car is in motion; 
balancing ; Hindley worm gearing; few repairs. 
Safety—Safety clutch on car, automatic stops on machine, switch directly on machine—instead of 
Any size, capacity, or speed, direct ot alternating 


Full information on request—correspondence solicited 


MORSE, WILLIAMS & CO., 


Morse 
Screw 
Electric 
Freight 
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AUDITORIUM LIGHTING 


is a specialty in itself. We have been making 
a success of it for nearly halfacentury: Send 


I, P. FRINK, 551 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 


estimates. Special designs on 
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VV AAITIER MACHINE CO. 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET BosTon. 


B OOAS: 


“ Door and Window Grilles.” 


104 Plates : 10” x 14%4/". 
In Cloth, $7.50. 
In Portfolio, $6.50. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT Company, Publishers. 





ARCHITECTURAL INSTRUCTION. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 


College graduates and draughtsmen admitted | 


as special students. 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and 
students from other colleges to enter third year 
work. 

For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 20, 1904. = PRICE, | 





| 
| L OOMIS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Improved System. Simple and Effective. 
| LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CO., 


| Main Office: 828 Land Title Bldg., Broad 
} Chestnut Streets, PHILADELPHIA. 


Boston. New York. Baltimore. Washington. 


and 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


HA VARD UNLVaeuNdS/zLY. 
tHE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOO: 


offers professional courses in Forestry, Engineer 
ing, Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Land 
scape Architecture, etc. Students admitted b: 
*xamination and by transfer from other School 
‘r Colleges. Approved Special Students admitte 
vithout examinations. Newand enlarged equip 
nent. For Catalogue apply to the Secretary 
‘, L. Lovg, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

N.S. SHALER, Dean.‘ 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


O HIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 
luition free. For information address 
President W. O. THompson, Columbus, Ohio 





ITHACA, N. Y. 


| (CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 





| 
Offers a four-year course in Architecture leading to 
%. Arch, ; also a two-year special course | 


the degree of 
with certificate. 


NEW YORK. 


| THE SOCIETY OF BEAUX-ARTS 
ARCHITECTS 


has established 
A FREE COURSE OF STUDY 


open to draughtsmen and students of any city mod- 
elled on the general plan pursued at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris, and comprising frequent prob- 
lems in Orders, Design, Archeology, ete. 

For information appl to the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Education, 3 East 83d St., New York City. 








PRESERVE THE STRUCTURAL STEEL 





EDWARD 


59 MARKET ST., CHICAGO 


and prevent its destruction from rust, thus insuring 
permanence to your buildings, by using 


Durable Metal Coating 


Postal us for information 
Varnish Makers and 


SMITH & co., Color Grinders 


45 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 


fl YnT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS. 


| We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate 
| rial of the different classes required to build complete 
| CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 
Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 


We aolicit correspondence with those wishing tc 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall include ali branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we wil! 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze. 
The WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY. 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
New York Office, 160 Fifth Ave. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


[ 7 NIVERSITY 
VANIA 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 

FOUR-YEAR COURSE. (Degree B. S. in Ar 
(Architectural engineering may be taken in lieu of 
advanced design, etc.) 

GRADUATE YEAR. (Degree M. S. in 
(Allowing specialization in design or in architectura! 
engineering, etc.) 

SPECIAL COURSE OF TWO YEARS. (Certificate. 
(For qualified draughtsmen; affording option in archi- 
tectura] engineering.) 

COMBINED COURSES 1n Arts AND ARCHITECTURE 

by which A.B. and B. S. in Arch. may be taken in six 

| years 
COLLEGE GRADUATES granted advanced standing. 
SUMMER COURSES in el-mentary and general subj ‘cts 
through which advanced standing in the Four Year 
Course may be secured. 
For fullinformation ad¢ress: DR. J. H. PENNIMAN, 
Dean, College Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
lelphia, Pa. 


OF PENNSYL 


rch.) 


| YASAINGTON UNIVERSITY 
| DEF ARTMENT of ARCHITECTURE 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


| Offers a professional four-year course in Archi 
tecture. Admission by examination or by certifi- 
cate or diploma from other schools and colleges 
Draughtsmen are admitted as special students 


OBERT C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 
189th-140th Sts.:— Locust Ave. and East River 


Established 1830 New Yore 
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ee NEW DESIGNS ... 
ep ust vear we have broucht 
many new ar i artistic desigt 
€ xy manufacturers 
r the <« vy ones r ared to 
assified Designs. Write for details. 


THE BERGER MFG. — Canton, O. 











J, W. TAYLOR'S p 


324 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


ESTABLISHED NEARLY 40 YEARS 


U.S. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 


A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers, 


THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. sd A R :. H I E j 


PATENTED AUTHORIZED .. AND 
| eee 


Contract Reporter 
“La Construction Moderne,” 


\ journal of whose merits our readers have 
had opportunity to judge because of our 
frequent reference to it and our occasional 
republication of designs that are published in 

it, is the most complete and most interest | LUDGATE CIRCUS. 
ing of the French architectural journals, — PRICE, FOURPENCE 

The seventeenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Wood 


6 TO 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
LONDON, E. C 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRAC1 
. . P . REPORTER” has been established nearly 40 
Each weekly issue contains, besides the | ~ epee inte peoaeeccoenmeayeg inact fi 
ustrations included in the text, two full- 
page plates, which by themselves are worth 
double the amount of the annual subscrip- vertising to Architects, Builders and Contrac 


years; has a large and influential circulation ; 


has been proved to be the best medium for ad 


aoa. tors; has the finest illustrations, and has been 
Price of Back Annual Volumes, especially noted for its Art reproductions. 
| 
40 Francs. | Send us six English id. stamps and we will 


| mail you sample copy. 


| Send us post-office money order for 50 


Address for subac riptions and catalogues, | 
cents and we will send you the last six weeks’ 


HOTOGRAPH SERIES LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, | sss, 
OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 


13 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. | On receipt of $6.25 we will forward for 12 
months. 
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PORCELAIN ENAMELED BATHS 


surpass all others in quality, design and durability, and the large number 
of exclusive patterns in which they are made, permits the selection of a 
bath that will harmonize with the decorative treatment of the bathroom, no 
matter how modest or elaborate it may be. 


The ‘‘*Occident’”’ 











is the choice of many who desire a sanitary, 
modern equipment without expending more 
than is necessary to provide these most 
essential features. The “Occident’’ is made 
in five sizes, with trimmings as shown, also 
with Imperial Waste and Overflow or Bell 
Supply Fittings. 

The exterior finish of the bathis a matter 


worthy of the consideration of every archi- 
tect. The 


Lad 
“Standard Bath Decorations 


as applied by skilled decorators, with special 
facilities for the purpose, makes the exterior 
as inviting as the interior. The reasonable 








Evers Ware tears our ** Green : . 

2 . ( “Standard” , . 0 satisfaction to the client, instead of the 

Gold 1 y name “Standard expense and annoyance resulting from the 
, initials * S. S. M. Co.’ : terior \ application of ordinary paint by unskilled 


f 
asia Sanitary ‘Mfg, Co. —) 





cost at which we furnish exterior finish 
Plate 101 G should cause every bath to be specified with 
one of our factory finishes, thus insuring 






hands. 


PITTSBURG, U. S. A. 
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NATIONAL FIRE-PROOFING CO, °° 


“Italian Renaissance Doorwavs.” 
PITTSBURCH NEW YORK BOSTON oa _— 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO BALTIMORE In Cloth, § 


We own patents for the Johnson System of Fire-proofing. Residences and other buildings can 


be made fire-proof without the use of steel. Let us give you estimates. 
Ed i t i 


NY, Publishers 
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“Topical Archilecture 


@_ People—both architects and publishers—smiled incred- 
ulously, some years ago, at our belief that we could find 
such demand for a new architectural publication as would 
make it profitable. 


@ We have found such demand, and “Topical Archi- 


tecture,” instead of succumbing early, as prophesied, entered 
on its fifth year of publication with the issue for November, 
1903. 





@_ The periodical is useful, well worth the money, and 
proceeds on lines different from any other publication. 


@ Isn't it your practice to sort out, classify and file away 
in drawers, cases, boxes or portfolios the photographs and 
other architectural illustrations that you may acquire? If 
so, why not add to these collections the alveady classified 
illustrations that are published in “Topical Architecture” 
by accepting one of the following :— 

$3.00 One year’s subscription —Nov. ’03-Oct. ’04. 

5.00 Two years’ subscription—Nov. ’02-Oct, ’04. 


10.00 Complete from beginning to Nov. ’03 [46 issues]. 
12.00 Complete from beginning to Nov. ’04 [58 issues]. 


‘‘Jtalian Renaissance Doorways’’ or ‘Door 
and Window Grilles,’’ in portfolio. 


| tatan from beginning to Nov. ’03 and either 
15.00 


‘Italian Renaissance Doorways”’ and ‘‘Door and 


Complete from beginning to Nov. ’04 and both 
25.00 
Window Grilles,’’ bound in cloth. 


Note :—“‘Jtalian Renaissance Doorways’”’ and “Door and Window Grilles’’ are the 
first two volumes of the Topical Architecture Library and in character, make-up and quality 
conform with the monthly issues of ‘‘ Topical Architecture’’ itself, but no plate contained 
in either book has been or will ever be published in the periodical: their contents can be 
had only in book form. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, Publishers 


238 Tremont Street, Bosten 
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Established 1844 


SAVE THE COST | . 
Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint French’s 


For Steel Work and Metal Surfaces. | 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY\.N. J. Paints and Varnishes 
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" Highest Standard Attainable 
; os WATER as > 
4 
} RIDER & ERICSSON HOT-AIR » Write for Prices and Samples 
PUMPING ENGINES 
4 
' ire< ‘ > 
Y motes i seguivad Jor hogouheld veo, owns - Samuel H. French & Co. 
q3 will pump it so safely, cheaply and reliably. , 
42 No danger, as from steam. No complication, ‘ 
5 as i asolene ines. N -ertainty, i 
q) vind Sills. Priess reduced. Catalogue B ” 4 PHILADELPHIA 
4: on application. on — 
4 RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. { QUICK AND EASY RISING MAND Pow) 
4 35 Warren Street, New York 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago BELT POWER AND ELECTRIC 
4 239 Franklin Street, Boston 40 North 7th St., Philadelphia » | 
4 692 Craig Street, Montreal, P. Q. Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba > | 
SEND FOR CATALOGUI 
= KIMBALI BROS, CO. lois 9th St. 
cll Bluffs, lows 
KIMBALI ELEVATOR. CO. 141 Vin 
| New York Office, scart ¥ 
| 
= =| a | . f s = Ready 1 
for roofs, bridges, fences, | Idit ngs, a 
\ a oF I K and wood work generally. 
IRE-GLAS | 
S~ ALGONQUIN RED SLATE CO. 
-METAL LATHINGS ETC: Cr) WORCESTER, MASS. j 
Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 
The Largest Circulation of any Professional Journaf in the Kingdom | Vineries, Etc. 
Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, alse special 
plans and estimates, on application. 
} LORD @2 BURNHAM CO., 
| 2133 Breadway . . + New York City. if 
Kuhne’'s Sheet Metal Structural Element for 
Fire-Proof Construction. Floors, Stairs, Par- ‘4 
titions, Furrings ,Outside Walls, Roofs, Side- ' 
| walks, Trunk Sewers, Tanks, etc. 
| TRUSS METAL LATH COMPANY, Mfrs. 
| 15-25 Whitehall St., New York 
- RICHARD CROMWELL, Jr., Pres. JNO. J. DUFFY, Gen’! Mgr. ‘ | 
CHAS. H. CROMWELL, Viee-President 
Che Principal Journal of the Architectural peeneaten 4 and the Butlding Crades. ‘The Lafayette Mill and Lumber Co. 
: 
Every Friday Price, Fourpence | 


Sash, Doors, Blinds and Lumber | 


Lafayette Ave. and P.B. & W.R.R. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


’ Telephone Connections 


BURDITT & WILLIAMS CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THE 


James A. Miller & Bro. FINE HARDWARE i 


133 So. Clinton St., Chicago On Exhibition in their 


gcc New and Spacious i 
Hardware Store ; 


4 High, cor. Summer St., Boston | ti 


Skylights, Tile, Slate and Metal Roofing Unique Reception and Sample Room 
for the use of Architects and their 
clients. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TO THE UNITED STATES, $6.25 or 26s. 
Offices: Clement's House, Clement's Inn Passage, Strand, London, W. C., England 





Specimen sent on receipt of postcard 











Fire Retarding Wire Glass Windows 
Sheet Metal Frames and Sash 
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JENKINS’ IMPROVED AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES ASPHALT oe 


Most Sensitive, Simplest, Most Durable, 


Easiest Applied ‘SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Take no more room than an way’ 4 aircock. Should they need repair- Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 


ing it can be done without removing them and at a nominal cost. Can be 
furnished either with drip cup or with union for drip pipe. Full nickel Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc 


plated. ee Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


JENKINS BROS., New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 
DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
ver estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited 


WARREN’S TRINIDAD ASPHALT 722 Sonawerae 


ROOFING “ANCHOR BRAND” PAVING IRON CASTINGS 


THE BEST MATERIAL FOR 
WARREN CHEMICAL & MFC. CO., - 17 Battery Place, N. Y. United States Foundry 
and Sales Company 


| SOUTH NORWALK, - CONNECTICUT 


CRANE VALVES io 


4#) Gelatine Plates, on bond paper, 9’ x 11”, 
In Envelope. Price, $5.00. 


| American ArcuitEect Company, Publishers. 












































Are you aware that eel-grass is almost 
uninflammable ? 


Do you know anything more 

inflammable than flax? 

he Our Sheathing and Deafening 
4 «Quilt is made of eel-grass. 





The imitations of our Sheath- 
ing and Deafening Quilt are 
made of flax or r2fuse tow. 


| 
| 





SAMUEL CABOT, So_tE MANUFACTURER, Boston, MAss. 




















FINE BANK WORK 


| | 

| | Our new Folio of Bank Views 
| || —INo. 567 is ready for distribu- 
| 


| tion. It contains 40 typical 
illustrations of fine bank work 
| 
| 


and Complete Equipments for 
Banks in Marble, Steel and 





'| Bronze. 








| Copies on application 


Staircase, American Geographical Society Building Howells & Stokes, Architects 


ZE AND BRASS; we 


Art Metal Construction Co. 
RICHEY, BROWNE & DONALD puittened ten: tence te. 


Borden and Review Aves. any Island City, N. Y. 
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[ For Fireproofing Wooden Buildings 





or any other treatment whatever. They are the 


Cheapest Shingles for Everyday Use 





Manufactured by 


AMBLER, PENNA. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON COMPANY’S 


“CENTURY SHINGLES 


With ordinary Care these Shingles will last a Century, without Painting 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF Last Forever 


THE KEASBEY & MATTISON CO. 





general fireproofing use can be had in large sizes 





)@ Address all correspondence to THE KEASBEY & MATTISON CO., AmBier, Pa 








Standard Size 14x16 in. or any size to order. Our ‘‘ Century” Sheathing for 








sicnlatidteaiillCineineeiieniaiaimmneiamenan 

















| KOLL’S | "TAPESTROLEA BEST FOR 



































General Offices: 9-11-13 Murray St., ] | 
New York City. 





HECLA IRON WORKS 


N. lithand Berry Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y¥. ] | 
ARCHITECTURAL METAL WORK 
Stairs, Elevator Fronts, etc. | 


How to distinguish it from its many 
imitations is carefully explained, with illus- 
trations, in a little brochure which will be 


“HECLA FIREPROOFING”’ combines 
sent on request. 


Metal with fireproof material for 


























E. ELDON DEANE, Mason For STAIRS, WOOD, IRON, MARBLE | 


Architictatal Colorist end Breughtimen. Safety c or CEMENT, new or old 
un 


63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. dreds of thousands in use | SEND FO 
New Yorx Orry. Treads 4m, Mason Safety Tread Co., Boston | CATALOGUE AND PRICES 


| NEW YORK METAL Ce lbine a 


Pp mae 
Windows, Doors, Stair Treads, etc. | ) West 24" ST.NY. 





‘ — . Patent Lock Joint 
THE GENUINE Staved Gauamne M ; rr ALL WALLS 
‘i n —\ are particularly welladapted for Artistic in colorand finish. Easily put on. All grades, 
YALE LOCK 35 \ yt . ae ad emg Lt plain, colored or decorated Prepared Canvases and Muslin. 
2 | 15in ¢ ter ant : : ca 
ce a } proportionate lengths, 1 Send for TAPESTROLEA booklet and sample books 
is made only by the }} HARTMANN BROS, MFG. CO. eae c 
: Mt. Vernon, N. Y.,U. 8. A, RICHTER MFG. CO. URLAPS 
a | West fe Fa "6, 1123 Broadway 
¥ estern “ory, H Sand 
Yale & Towne ——~"_ Wena Rotary Henry sonacss I | 2 Franklin Av., Tenafly 
Mfg. Company. 











She STURTEVANT SYSTEM 
HEATING and VENTILATION is 





of air by means of a fan. The same apparatus does both 
Send for Catalogue A112 A 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


| General Offices and Works, Hyde Park, Mass. New York Philadelphia Chicago 





Adapted to all Classes of Buildings | 


Schoolhouses Churches Prisons Mills 

Colleges Theatres Offices Factories 
Halls of Audience Hospitals Libraries Warehouses 
| Public Buildings Asylums Auditoriums Mercantile Buildings 


It heats and ventilates in winter. Cools and ventilates in summer. A forced circulation 
| 
| 


of 


343 | 

| 
London | 
il 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY THE 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO., 


238 Tremont St., Boston. Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year; six months, $ 3.50 
[Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra. } 


International Edition, per year in advance 


16.00 
quarteiiy 18.00 


ALSO PUBLISHERS OF 


Topical Architecture 


Monthly 
Subscription $3 per year 


a@° Payment should be made to American 
Architect Co. direct, either by draft or post-office 
order 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents: 


New York City: — 
H. M. Oarleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman &t. 


Agents at Large: — 
F. P. Spokesfield, 238 Tremont St., Boston, Mass 


Advertising Rates: For “wants” and “ propo- 
sais,” 15 cents per line (8 words tothe line], each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other 
rates on application. 





See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements: 

American Sheet & Tin Plate Co 
Benedict & Burnham Mfg. Co. 
Butcher Polish Co. 
H. B. Smith Co 
N &G. Taylor Co 
New York Belting & Packing Cx 
Okonite Co 
Sargent & Co 
Samson Cordage Works. 
T. W. Jones. 


See the first issue of the month for the fullow- 
ing advertisements: 
Atlas Pertland Cement Co. 
Folsom Snow Guard Co. 
Nelson, C. T. & Co 
New Jersev Zinc Co. 
Pitt Wm. R. 





ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Etc. 


A PARTNERSHIP for the practice of architect- 
4% ure has been formed between Wm. C. Brock- 
lesby of Hartf»rd, Conn. and H. Hilliard Smith. 
Offices in the Conn. Mutual Building, 36 Pear) St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

My BSses. CRAM, GOODHUE & FERGUSON, 
4 Architects, Boston, have removed to their new 
offices, 15 Beacon St 

\ ESSRS. WALES & HOLT, Architects, Boston, 
— have removed to new offices at 15 Beacon St., 
oston 





FOR SALE 


CLOTHES DRYERS 


Made by Chicago Clothes Dryer Co. Eight 
sections, steam boiler and pipes. Address L. 
Knapp, 40 W. 128th St, New York City. 1495 


ARCHITECT 


of thorough knowledge desires engagement, long 





experience in foreign countries, commands the four 
principal languages; finest references. Address 
** ARCHITECT ” 
CHASMAR-WINCHELL ADVT. AGENCY 
Plat Iron Building, - . New York 





WANTED. 


POSITION.—Reliable man with long experience 
in geperal construction, specifications and su 
perintendence, mostly on heavy work, wishes re. 
sponsible and permanent position with architects. 
New England or New York preferred. 
«* Roxbury,” 


Address 


care American Architect. ER 





PEBSPECTIVES RENDERED 
IN Pan-anv-INK aND WaTEr-CoLor, 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Meas. 





‘PERSPECTIVES 

| DRAWN AND RENDERED IN 

WATER COLOR, PEN-AND-INK 

AND WASH. PRICES REASONABLE 
GEORGE A. NEWMAN 

806 Provident Building Philadelphia, Pa 





rehitectural Drawings Rendered 
IN PEN-AND-INK 
E. P. MORRILL 
Room 503, 238 Tremont St., Boston 


Ten years’ experience with ** The American Architect 





NEW ENCLAND TANK 


AND TOWER CoO. 


Water Tanks, Steel Tank Towers, 
Pumps, Engines, Windmills, Etc. 
Contractors for Village, Farm and Suburban 
Water Supply Systems. 


8 OLIVER STREET z BOSTON 





THE J.L. MOTT IRON WORKS | 


88 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 
| The Tucker Improved Grease Trap 


| For use in Residences, Hotels, Clubs, etc. 
Circulars may be had on application, | 


|| 
| 
| 

| 





Copyright, 1902, by The J. L. Mott Iron Works. 
BRANCHES 


110 Fifth Ave... New York 911 Locust St., St. Louis 

| | 878 Boylston St., Boston Flood Bldg. San Francisco 

|| 1128 Walnut St.,Philadelphia 135 Adams St., Chicago 
| 





JNO. WI 


BRONZE 


LLIAMS 


WROUCHT 
IRON 


BRONZE FOUNDRY AND WORKS 
WROUCHT IRON WORKS 
544 to 556 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 








MIINERAL WOOL <0 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 








Samples and Cirowlars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., 


143 Liberty Street, 
NEW YORK. 











WANTED. 

| PPARTNFRSHIP OR MANAGER'S POSITION. — 
A well-known archiect, (F. A. I. A.), with an 
established business and reputation desires an as 
sociate partner-hip or position as general manager 
with a firm of reputable architects of New York 
| City. The architect desiring such an alliance has 
| had a wide and varied experience in all classes of 
work, is a competent constructor and fully able to 
undertake the erection of the largest and most com- 
| plicated structures, or the entire managing of a 
large business. He believes that his practical 
knowledge and sound business experience would 
be of inertimable value, especially to a firm of 
young practitioners. Excellent reasons can be 
given for desiring such an alliance and the highest 
references furnished as to training, ability, business 
qualifications and socia) standing. All communica- 
tions will be treated as strictly confidential. Ad- 

dress “* Experientia,” care of this office. 1496 





WANTED. 


Postr10z OR PARTNERSHIP. — Architect and 
Decorative Designer of wide practical experi- 
ence wants position or partnership. Modest salary 
with interest in commissions preferred. Address 
“B. A.,”’ this office, = tw. t-f. 








| BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


| (Reperted for the American Architect and Building News.) 


(Although a large portion of the building 
intelligence is provided by their regular cor- 
respondents, the editors greatly desire to re- 
ceive voluntary iaformation, especially from 
the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 


BaALtimorE, Mp.—Sperry, York & Sawyer 
|are preparing plans for a building for the 
| Merchants’ Club, to be erected on the old 
| site on German St 
| Parker & Thomas have prepared revised 
| ar: for the Maryland Casualty Company’s 


building, to be built on lot at the corner of 
North Baltimore and Fayette Sts. Con- 
jstruction of brick and terra-cotta, three 
| stories, 37x208 feet. General contractors 
|are Henderson & Co., Limited 
Architect T. Henry Randall, of 51 Mad- 
son Ave., New York, is preparing the plans 
for the new building of the First National 
| Bank of Baltimore, to be erected on the old 
| site, at 17 South St., opposite German St., 
with fronts on two streets 


Put into the White House by the U. S, Government. 


SEALS WITH OR SSYPRORT 
WITHOUT. WATER AS et 








For venting , use vent-top. For venting, use vented outlet. 
F. E, CUDELL’S 


PATENT SEWER-GAS AND BACK-WATER TRAP, 
For Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath and Wash-Tub. 
West Cleveland, 0. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. _ 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Sperry, York & Sawyer, Builders’ Ex- 
change, Baltimore, have been commissioned 
to prepare plans for the new building of the 
Consolidated Gas Company, at the north- 
west corner of Lexington and Liberty Sts. 
The structure will be five stories, fireproof, 
steel, stone and brick. Estimated cost, 
$100,000. 

Bay City, Micu.—Report states that Jos. 
Mills, of Pontiac, is preparing plans for a 
court-house to be erected here, at an esti- 
mated cost of $100,000 

300nNE, N. C.—L. W. Cooper, of Char- 
lotte, is stated to have received the contract 
for erecting a court house in Watauga 
County, at a cost of $20,000 

Boston, Mass.—The Employers’ Liabil- 
ity Assurance Corporation building, to be 
erected on Broad St., extending from Water 
St. to Central St., from plans by Shepley, 
Rutan & Coolidge, architects, is to be a 
thoroughly modern and _ up-to-date fire- 
|proof office building, eleven stories high. 

[he plans call for a handsome brick and 
brown stone building, with a frontage of 
| 8o feet on Broad St. and 50 feet on Water 

St. and on Central St. L. D. Willcut & Son 
are the general contractors. The building 
will be ready for occupancy Oct. 1, 1905. 
The building is owned by Harvard College 
j and is leased to the Employers’ Liability 
Company for a term of 50 years 
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HIS cut shows one of our smaller Gasolene Engine and Triplex 
Pump Combinations. The Engine is of 3 Hp. and the outfit 

has acapacity of 34 gallons a minute discharged at 146’ elevation. 
We are consulting and contracting engineers 
for Complete Water Works Systems, using 
Windmills, Gasolene Engines, and Electric 
or Steam Pumps, and are prepared to give 
advice to anyone on proposed plants and to 
submit proposals and estimates for the | 
whole or any part of same. Send for our | 
special catalogue on this subject. 





CHARLES J. JAGER COMPANY 


174 HIGH ST., BOSTON 











CORRECT TIME. 


Fine Self-Winding Clocks for Office Buildings, Resi- 
dences, Libraries, Churches, Etc. 

Self-Winding Tower Clocks. No heavy weights. No 
stopping by storms. 

Program Clocks and Time Systems for Schools, Public 
Buildings, Etc. 


20,000 in Use Write for Catalog 


Blodgett Clock Co., 141 Franklin St., Boston 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


The Schoolhouse Commission has desig-|ture is designed in the Romanesque style of 
nated the following architects to prepare | architecture, with 85-foot tower, carried out 
plans for schoolhouses: James E. Mce-|in brick and stone. It will have 60x100 feet 
Laughlin, for the proposed new grammar | ground dimensions, and will cost $50,000 
schoolhouse, to be located on Harvard Mrs. Joseph Kipley, widow of the late 
St., Dorchester; Charles K. Cummings,| chief of police, will build a residence on 
primary schoolhouse at the corner of L and} Lexington Ave., near Fifty-third St., after 
Fourth Sts., Lincoln district, South Boston, | plans by Henry L. Newhouse. It will be 
and William H. McGinty, for the enlarge-| two stories high, 35x70 feet, of brick and 
ment of the new Howard Ave. schoolhouse, | stone, with tile roof, and will cost $20,000 
Phillips Brooks district It is reported that plans are being pre 

Eben D. Jordan has purchased two lots| pared for the Michael Reese Hospital, to 
at the corner of Beacon and Clarendon Sts.,| be erected at Groveland Ave. and 20th St., 











BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 








at the Back Bay The present houses | at a probable cost of $500,000 

thereon will be removed and a costly resi | The Fort Dearborn building at the south 
dence will be built on the site. The stables |‘west corner of Clark and Monroe Sts. is 
are to be remodelled to conform to the new | to be enlarged by a thirty-foot front six 
house. |} teen-story addition on the south and four 


stories added to the present twelve story 
Henry Shenk Company, of Pittsburgh, has | building, the cost of which will exceed 
received the contract for erecting a build- | $300,000. Plans for the new building and 
ing for the National Bank of Braddock, for }additional stories are being prepared by 
about $200,000 Architects Jenney & Mundie, and it will 


5 — |conform in design and material to the pres 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.—F. S. Lowe, 186 Rem-| ent structure. It is intended to aaed the 
sen St. has completed plans for a brick, | contracts for construction within six weeks 
stone-trimmed, gravel roof stable for Tem-| with a view to completion by May 1. 
pany & Sutherland, 208 Willoughby St. ; . . 
$10,000. | CINCINNATI, O.—The Southern Railway 
Campen, N. J.—George Bachman has|Company (A. Stewart, M. E., Washington, 
been awarded the contract for building the|D. ©.) is reported to be considering the 
twelve-room schoolhouse at the corner of | erection of a terminal at Commerce and 
Newton Ave. and Chestnut St., at $38,119 Vine Sts. The structure to be a two-story 
stone, brick, iron and steel building, and 
cost about $200,000. 


Brappock, PA.—It is reported that the 





CaNANDAIGUA, N. Y.—The Board of 
Education is stated to have accepted the 
plans of Wilson Potter, New York City, : é ie 
for the two-story brick academy building awarded by F. L. Packard, architect, of Co 
to be erected here, at an estimated cost of |!umbus, for the erection of the Infirmary 
$80,000. building, at the Cleveland State Hospital, 

Cuicaco, IttL.—Wolfe Adolphus has pur we m. > Evans & ¢ eae camesville, SP the 
chased a fine residence site, 100x150 feet jcontract price $53,000 The structure will 

. : rca ’ : ‘lhe o stories 19 r bric stone 
at the corner of Sheridan Road and Bryn| 3-4" avail asp th ag in Bae! ay ~~ ae 

° . ‘ co é ‘ i oO e ring 
Mawr, for $27,000, and will erect a fine resi rooms. tomether with a lacwe d ont 
dence, costing about $50,000 et ee ee eee eee oe 

Rabbi Schreiber and Adolph Kraus are| [he City Hall Commission has closed a 

i oc i d aus % . rac “Cc c ) Iver 
members of a building committee appointed | Co ill = i baggy oye 2 ae a 
by Emmanuel congregation to make ar P ree ye ee vor Gras oe Sy See 

~ oO cost % if x 
rangement for a new synagogue to be built “oe 
at the intersection at Cleveland and Belden} Davenport, [A.—The School Board has 
Aves. ‘The preliminary plans provide for|awarded to H. B. Walters, Danville, IIL, 
a two-story building, 60x90 feet, with a|the contract for the construction of the new 
seating capacity of 1,000, which is to cost| high school building at $191,270 
$25,000. : 
: " , YAYTON, O lhe congregation o l 
Revised plans for the new Maria Inco es t U. B Charci 1 Pacey ~—, | Fags 
: , ‘irs ‘ hased a site < 
ronta Roman Catholic church (Italian), the}; i. ee pray dicot § ye . 
Rev. R. A. Lorenzoni pastor, to be built at | Fourth and Perry Sts., for the erection of 
hers wees , ’ “tan edifice, to cost $50,000. 
12-16 Alexander Place, have been com- | Ch, SP COE 


CLEVELAND, O The contract has been 








pleted by William F. Gubbins. The struc-}| Detroit, Micu.—A. W. Chittenden has 


ALTON’S 
1904 


COW-Boy 
GIRL 






TRADE-MARK 


“Sequel to the Fencing 
Gir! 


Copyright, 1903, b 
Chicago & Alton 
Railway 





ART CALENDAR 


Four graceful poses from life; figures ten inches 
high, reproduced in colors by a process far su 
perior to last year’s calendar. Highest example 
of lithographic art. 
“THE ONIY WAY” 

to own one of these beautiful calendars is to 
send twenty-five cents with name of publication 
in which you read this advertisement, to Gro 
J. CHARLTON, Gen’! Passenger Agent, Chicago 
& Alton Railway, CHIcAGo, ILL. 

The best railway line between CHICAGO, ST 
Louts, KANSAS City and Peoria. Take the 
“Alton” to the St. Louis World's Fair. 1004. 

















BUILDING INTELLIGENCE 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
prepared plans for a two-story office build 
ing for the Detroit Stove Works 

saxter & O'Dell have prepared plans fot 
a terrace of three houses to be built on 
\lexandrine Ave. E., near Woodward Ave 
for the C. D. Widman estate 

Ik. W. Gregory has prepared plans for a 
six-family apartment to be built on Prentiss 
St., near Cass Ave. 

Stratton & Baldwin are the architects for 
the addition to the Detroit Museum of Art 

It is reported that the congregation ot 
the North Baptist Church, Woodward Ave 
ind North Grand Boulevard, will erect an 
edifice to cost $50,000 


EvizasetH, N. J.—The plans of Louis J 


Quien, Jr., for a two-story brick school 
have been accepted by the Board of iduca 


tion The site is at the corner of Princ: 
St. and Union Ave., and estimated cost 1 
$38,000 

ELKHART, INp.—W. J. McAlpine, oft 
Dixon, has secured the contract for con 
structing the United States post office at 
this place, for $58,400 

Eu Paso, Tex.—The Order of Elks are 
reported to have approved the plans pre 
pared by Edward Kneezel for the erectior 
fa lodge building to cost $65,000 

EvANSTON, ILLt.—It is reported that the 
congregation of St. Mary's Church will 
erect a three story brick parish house it 
cost of $40,000. Father Smythe, pastor 

Evanston, Wyo.—E. Miller, of Minne 
ipolis, Minn., has secured the contract fo 
‘onstructing the United States court-houss 
ind post office at this place, at $149,300 

GIBSONVILLE, N. C.—The plans of Hook 
& Sawver, of Charlotte, have been approve d 
by the County Superintendent for a six 
room school, to be erected here, at a cost of 
$40,000 


GLENDALE, CAI Plans of C. F. Skilling, 
f Los Angeles, for the new $10,000 gram 
mar school at Glendale have been accepted, 


and the trustees will advance the project 
as rapidly as possible 

GREENVILLE, S. C.—Jameson & Mo 
have received the contract for erecting 
passenger station here for the Souther 
Railway Company; estimated cost, $80,000 


GREENWOOD, Miss.—Press report states 
that the Board of Supervisors are adver 
tising for plans and specifications for 





a trea 
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$11.95 FIREPROOF SAFE. 
$11.95 30d-poune | 


guaranteed Fireproof 
Sate, highest grade, 
heavy wrought steel 
continuous plate con- 
struction, fitted with 
genuine Yale triplex 
$tumbler combina- 
tion lock; best work- 
manship throughout, 
positively the equal 

f safes that sell at 

£20.00 to 8.00. Di 






mensions: outside 

Mxl4\xl6\ Inches; 

inside 12x84 x9 

inches. Has one 5x4-Inch cash box with fine lock; one 3x4 


inch drawer; one 3\4x4-inch pigeonhole, one 12x3\-inch 
book space. Just the safe for small merchants and offices 


Equipped 
with genu 
ine Yale un 
pickabie, tri 
plex, comb! 
nation lock 
finest construction through 
out. Dimensions: Outside 
measure, 37% x24 x 224 
inches. Inside measure, 20& 
x15x13 inches. Arrangement 
of cabinet work: One 6x44-inch iron cash box with higb 
grade lock, with two flat keys; one 3x4-inch drawer with 
knob, two 24 x4¥-inch pigeonholes; one 3x4¥4-inch pigeon 
=e ne ae met »k space, 144%x9% inches; one smal! 
ok space 4X inches. A BIG BARGAIN FOR ANY 
Store. OFFICE, FACTORY, SHOP OR HOTEL. 

We will letter your name or firm name in gold over 
door free of charge if requested. You can sendus your 
order for either one of these safes with the understanding 
that we will return your money and pay freight charges 
both ways if you are not pleased or do noteonsider you have 
received a wonderful bargain and saved about one-half in price. 

For large illustrations and descriptions of our complete 
line of safes, including our massive heavy wall single and 
double door safes at 815.60 up to 102,00, for detailed ex- 
planation of our method of fireprooting, heavy construc- 
tion, how we make our safes heavier, stronger and better 
than others, how we can sell the highest grade safes it is 
possible to build for about one-half the prices all other 
dealers ask. for our great 30-day free trial offer, ex 
planation of our binding guarantee, our money refund 
offer, for freight rates. for our liberal terms of shipment 
write for our Free Safe Catalogue. (ut this ad. out and 
mil to us and the complete SAFE CATALOGUE and our 
WONDERFUL MONEY SAVING SAFE PROPOSITION 
WILL BE SENT BY RETURN MAIL. Address, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago, Ill. 
J. S. THORN CO. 


Architectural Sheet Metal Works 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Ventilating Sky- 
lights, Fire-proof Window Frames and Sash, and 
Opering Fixtures to operate ventilating sashes. 
Nos. 1223 to 1233 Callowhill Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











BUILDING INTELLIGENCE 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


xlern, up-to-date $75,000 or $100,000 new 
court-house building, to be erected and 
ept d at the October meeting of the 
soard \ committee was empowered t 
purchase two lots just east of the present 
court-house, which, added to the grounds 
ow owned, will give ample room for the 
new structure It is the purpose of the 
Board to also build a new jail 


HAMMOND, INpD—Nimmons & Fellows, 
204 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill., have plans 
for a large manufacturing plant, for Reid, 


Murdock & Co., who will remove from Chi 
cago to Hammond. There will be two 
buildings one and two stories high, cover 
ing 60x240 feet and 250x300 feet. They 
will be of semi-fireproof construction and 
cost about $200,000 





Kansas City, Mo.—Hucke & Sexton, N 
Y. Life building, are reported to be pre 
paring plans for a residénce to be erected 

Logan Jones, 





on Armour Boulevard, by J 

t a cost of $35,000 

LANCASTER, O.—Richards, McCarty & 
Bulford, Columbus, have completed — th 
plans for a handsome new $45,000 high 
school building, to be erected in this place 

LOUISVILLI Ky.—The Fidelity Trust 
Company has purchased ground on Jeffetr 
son St. and will erect two store and office 
bui lings 

Maupen, Mass.—The Common Counci 
has appropriated $500 to secure plans, etc 
for the proposed addition to the high 


schoo! . 


MENpon. ILI 


Reports state that Gi 














EXPANDED METAL 


For Fireproofing and Concrete Construction 
ASSOCIATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIE 


Room 1205, 256 Broadway 











NEW YORK 
PASSAIC ST EEL COM PAN Y Passaic Kolling BM it Company 
A.C. FAIRCHILD, Pres. Geo. H. BLAKELEY, Chf. Engr. J. B Cooke, Sec. and Treas. 


Manufacturers, Contractors 


and Engineers for all kinds of 


Structural Steel Work for Buildings 


Pians, Specifications and Estimates Furnished on Application. 


Main Office and Works, Paterson, N. J 


Kuston Office, 31 State St. 


New York Cflice, 5 Nassau St 








Vonter 











FIRE-PROOF VAULTS 


MORRIS-IRELAND SAFE CO. 


Original and Sole Constructors of 


Portland Cement Concrete 


VAULTS 


Combining Steel Rods with Trap Rock and Cement 


Send for Estimates and Details 


MORRIS-IRELAND SAFE CoO. 
64 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 

















BUILDING INTELLIGENCE 
(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
Behrensmeyer, of Quincy, has completed 


plans for an edifice to be erected by the 
Congregational Society 
Minn.—A new cathedral 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


is contemplated. It is proposed that the]! 
total cost shall be in the vicinity ot $300,000, 


and that a time limit of not less than five 
years be placed on the building hevidishead 
lreland will appoint the executive commit 
tee during the course of the next two 
weeks, after which time plans and specifi 
cations will be prepared 

MoreHeEAD, N. C 
——5 tone has approved the plans of Hook 
& Sawyer, of Charlotte, for a six-room 
erected here, at a cost of 


-The County Supet 


school, to be 
$40,000 
New Orveans, La.—Report states the 
contract for erecting a Y. M. ¢ A. build- 
ing at Palafox and Belmont Sts. has been 
awarded to Robert B. Heine, for $24,852 
PERTH \MBOY, ° 


struction Compan 


J lhe Buckley Con 


the United States post office and rein tom 
House at Perth Amboy, including ating 
apparatus, electric wiring oad acini at 
$52,400 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The contract for 
erecting the Wm. L. Elkins Home for 
Orphan Girls, at Broad St. and Hunting 
Park Ave., has been awarded to Doyle & 
Doak, at about $240,000. ‘The orphanage 
will be a three-story brick building of Colo 
nial architecture There will be a central 
building, 68x125 feet, with a wing 36x107 
feet on each side Horace Trumbauer, 
architect, Land Title building 


It is stated that the contract for erecting | 
the | (oe! 


a four-story maternity pavilion for 
P resbyterian Hospital has been awarded to | 
Stacy Reeves & Sons, for about $35,000 

A permit has been granted Chas. Gilpin, 


contractor, 211 Pennsylvania building, for 


PittspurG, PA 


additions to the 

$568,050. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I 

completed plans for a $90,000 schoolhouse, 


f Schenectady, N. Y.,| 
has secured the contract for constructing | 
STEW ARTSVILLE 

school will be erected here in the near 


ie Toledo Elks I 
7.529 - 
nae ge are Mo 

laylor has purchased a site for the erec- 
| tion of a $50,000 hotel 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


erecting a brick and terra-cotta theatre at 


and Cherry Sts, at a cost of $210,000 
A. & S. Wilson, 541 
Ave., received the contract for erect 
Allegheny County jail, 


Martin & Hall have 


built at the corner of Ontario and 


Niagara Sts 

Pues_o, Co.o.—Robert S. Roeschlaub, of 
| Denver, 
$300,000 high school building. 


has completed plans for the new 


RALEIGH, N. C.—The contract to erect an 
vgricultur 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 

| has been awarded to W. C. Bain, of Greens 


ral building at the North Carolina 


Hook & Sawyer, 


at about $41,000 


architects, Charlotte 


rH Haptey, Mass.—Caspar Ranger, 


Holyoke, is stated to have received the 
contract for erecting the 
; here 


Mount Holyoke 
Library here, for about $100,000 
Newton, Boston, architect 


N. J.—It is probable that 


, and will cost about $15,000 
Joseru, Mo.—J. A. McGonigle, of 


savenworth, has been awarded the con- 


for constructing the United States 
office extension at this place, at 


$15 78,920 


Paut, Minn.—A permit has been 
for an addition to Bethesda Hos- 
on Ninth St, to cost $25,000. Olaf 


4 Sw: inson, contractor. 
Totepo, O.—T. 


Bentley & Sons have re 
the contract for erecting a building 
suilding Company, at 


Reports state that C 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Wampum, Pa.—It is reported that th 


Catholic congregation will erect an edi 
here, to cost $82,000 


Watersury, ConN.—Architect Joseph A 
Jackson, 1,123 Broadway, New York, ha 
mmpleted plans for a new rectory to be | 
built on South Main St., this city, by Our 
Lady of Lourdes Church, of which the Rev. | 
M. A. Karan is pastor. It will be abou 
34x52 feet, constructed of gray pressed 
brick and terra-cotta, with a slate roof 


Wicnita, KAn.—The First Presbyter 
ciety has decided to erect a church 
to cost $35,000 


Wincnenron, Mass.—J. J. Prindiville, 
South Framingham, has the contract for 
the erection of a two-story schoolhouse. 
Construction of brick, 68x42, four rooms, 
and cost $15,000. W. ‘Tt. ‘Towner, 6 Beacon 
St., Boston, architect 


WINcHESTER, MaAss.—Report states that 
the congregation of the Church of Epiphany 
has voted to erect a brick edifice 120x30 
feet, at Church and Central Sts., at a cost 
of about $40,000. 


Wosurn, MaAss.—Robert Allen Cook, of 
Milford, has been selected as architect for 
the new $100,000 high school building to he 
erected in this city. 





PROPOSALS. 


Fp seeAcns. 
» [At Ft. Douglas, Utah. 
Bids are wanted September 7 for constructing a 
barrack bnilding and a guard-house, including 
plumbing, gas-piping, heating and electric wiring 
at this post. CAPT. SAM’L V. HAM, Constructing 
Q. M., 512 Dooly Bldg., Salt Lake City. 14065 


- IBRARY STACKS, 

[At New York, N. VY} 

Bids will be received September 22 bythe Board 

of Park Commissioners for furni- hing material and 
erecting library stack work in the N. Y. Public Li 
bra y. JOHN J. PALLAS, Pre-ident. 14% 


| | EATING. ETC. 
{At National Mi.itary Home, Ind.| 
Bids will be received S« ptember A by John Q. 
Adams, Treasurer, Marion Branch, H. D. V.8., 
for extension of hot-water heating bf. and con 


structing tile drain. 1495 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washingt n, D. ©, August 13, 1904 
Se aled proposals will be received at thi- office until 
3 o’clock P. M., on the 16th day of September, 1904, 
and then ope ned, for the construction, including 
plumbing, hea'ing apparatus, electric wiring and 
conduits, of the U. S. Post-office at Marblehead, 
Massachusetts, in accordance with drawings and | 
specificativns, copies of which may be had at this 
office or at the office of the Postmaster at Marble 
head, Massachueetts, at the discretion of the Super 
vising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Su 
pervis ng Architect. 1496 


BINDING. 


For the Regular Edition - 


sé ‘* International Edition 


The Standard Rinding of the American Architect is a Cloth binding, which varies in color for the several 
editions, as follows: — 


- - - Maroon. 


. - - Blue. 


The REGULAR EDITION is bound in Semi-annaal Volumes. 
The INTERNATIONAL EpITION is bound in Quarterly Volumes. 


The price for binding is $2.00 per volume, Semi-Annual or Quarterly. 
practice will entail an increased charge. 

In every case the Plates are bound all together at the back of the volume to which they belong—the Double 
Plates being mounted upon guards. 
' Volumes sent to us for Binding will be treated according to this system, unless instructions of a contrary 
nature are given at the time the work is placed in our hands 








Treasuty Department, Office of the Supervising | 
Architect, Wasbington, D.C., August 12, 194. Seale ad 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 | 
o’clock P M. on the 12th day of September + and 
then opened, for the construc tion of the [ st 
office, Zane-ville, Ohio, iv accoreance with drs mb ae 
and specification, copies of which may be had at 
this office, or the office of the Postmaste rat Zanes | 
ville, Ohio, at the discretion of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising 
Architect. 1496 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising 
Architec:, Washington, D. © , August, 1904. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 
o’clock P M.,on the 12th day of September, 1904, and 
then opened, for the co struction (except heating 
apparatus, electric wiring and conduits), of the U.S, 
Post cflice at Kankat ee, Illinois, in accordance with 
drawings and specification, copies of which may be 
had ut this ofiice or at the office of the Postmaster at 
Kankakee, tl inois, at the discretion of the Super- 
vising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Su- 
pervising Architect. 1495 





T easury Department, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Wa-hingtor, D.C., August 2, 1904, Sealed 
proposa's will be received at this office until 3| 
o'clock P. M, on the 25th day of August, 1904, and 
then opened, for the construction of the extensions 
to the U.S, Court-house and Post-office Building at | 
Detroit, Mich., in accordarce with drawings and ! 
specification, copies of which may be had at this | 
oflice, or at the office of the Custodian at Detroit, 
Mich., at the discreiion of the Supervising Archi- 
tect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supe. vising Ar. } 
chitect. 1495 


SUPPLIES (Repairing of 
Drawing Tools). 


G. G. LEDDER, 
9 Province Court, Boston, Mass 


ARTISTIC WIRE & METAL 
WORKS. 


MORSS & WHYTE, 
75-81 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


ASBESTOLITH. 


SIMPSON BROS. CORPORATION, 
Room 58. 
166 Devonshire St, Boston, Mass. 


BLUE PRINTING. 


CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing yg 
38 Broad " Besten. 


BLUE PRINTING (Continu- 
ous.) 


SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO., 
44 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


BUILDINCS TORN DOWN. 


A. A. ELSTON & CO., 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


CONCRETE-STEEL CON- 
STRUCTION. 


SIMPSON BROS. CORPORATION, 
Room 58 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


CONTRACTORS & BUILD- 
ERS. 


WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Bidg., Boston. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACT- 
ORS. 


ERICKSON ELECTRIC EQUIP- 
MENT CoO., 
280 Devonshire St., Boston. 


FIRE-ESCAPES. 


STANDARD FIRE-ESCAPE & MFG 
co., 
120 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


LAUNDRY DRYIAG 
MACHINERY. 


CHICAGO CLOTHES DRYER 
WORKS 
136-138 West 24th St., New York. 


LEATHER BELTINC. 


SHULTZ BELTING CO., 
114 High St., Boston, Mass 


MASONS AND BUILDERS. 


MORRILL & WHITON CON- 
STRUCTION CO., 
35 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 











NEW ENGLAND MATERIAL-MEN AND CONTRACTORS. 


ARCHITECTS & DRAWINC) 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


HARRY ELDREDGE GOODHUE, 
23 Church St., Cambridge, Mass 


MODELLING AND ORNA- 
MENTAL PLASTER. 


SLEEP, ELLIOT & KING CO., 
351 Cambridge 8t., Boston 


ORNAMENTAL PLASTER- 
INC. 


HERBERT FOWLE, 
43 Bristol St., Bosten, Mass. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. 


ROBEY-FRENCH CoO., 
34 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Cameras. 


PHOTOCRAPHY. 


LEON E. DADMUN, 
169 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


PLASTERERS. 


GALLAGHER & MUNRO CO.., 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


PORTABLE OVENS. 


H. A. JOHNSON & CO., 
224 State St., Boston, Mass. 


ROOFING DUCK. 


C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 
234 State St., 
Beston, Mase. 


SASH CORD. 


SILVER LAKE CoO., 
78 Chauncy St., Boston. 


SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 


GILBRETH —— FACE GRANITE 


Park Row Bullding New York. 
176 Federal St., Bostea. 


STABLE FIXTURES. 


BROAD GAUGE IRON STALL & 
VANE WORKS, 
53 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 


STONE CARVING AND MOD- 
ELLING. 


HUGH CAIRNS, 
48A Sudbury Street, Boston. 


TILES & FIREPLACES. 


GEORGE E. CRAWLEY & SON, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
Park Rew Bidg., New York. 
176 Federal St., Besten. 


Any variation from our standard 


ao Lette. emmaumenanar ot 
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Cathedral of St. Fobn the Divine. 





Mew Pork, WW. P. 


E offer the illustrations of the competitive designs for the great Protestant 
Episcopal Cathedral, now building on Bloomingdale Heights, New 


York, submitted by the following Architects : 


Carrkre & Hastincs New York, N. ¥. | Cram & Wentwortu 
Epwarop P. Casry * ie Joun Lyman Faxon . 
Henry M. Concpon . ° . ° ad Peasopy & STEARNS . 
Ropert W. Gipson . ° ° ™ - * 
B. G. Goopunuk . si * StepHen C. EarLe 
Hens & LaFarce if a * 
Huss & Bucx ° . = as T. P. CHanpier, Jr. . 
W. A. Porter & R. H. Ro: )BERTSON . ™ Corr & STEWARDSON . 
Renwick, ASPINWALL & Russe_i - ad 
ft reperick C. WiTHeEeRs ” W.S. Fraser 
* * * . 
Parritt BroTHERs Brooklyn, N. Y. | L. S. BurFincTon . 
. * * | * 
W. Hatsey Woop Newark, N. J.| Van Brunt & Howe . 
* > > 


In all, fifty-seven plates [loose], 14x 20 inches, printed on plate-paper. 


| 


Price, $2.50 per set. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS COMPANY, 


211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, Mass., U.S.A. 


“COHESIVE CONSTRUCTION.” 


An Essay on the Theory and History of Cohesive 


By 


Construction. 


RAFAEL GUASTAVINO, Architect. 


Price, $1.25. 


The Northwestern 
Terra-Colta Co. 


Manutacturers of High Grade 
Architectural 
Terra-Cotta 


CHICAGO 





° Boston, Mass. 


rt “ 
° “ 


* 
Worcester, Mass. 

* 
Philadelphia, ne 


“ 


B OOKS: 


The Library of Congress.” 


20 Plates, folio. Price, $5.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY. 





. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
* 


Minneapolis, Pa. 
* 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Heliotype Printing ([o., 


411 Tremont Street, Besten. 


ESTABLISHED 1/872. 





PHOTO-LITHOGRAPH. 





PHOTO-COLOR-LITHOGRAPR. 





PHOTO-GELATINE. 





PHOTO-GRAVURE. 





PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 











OOPIES OF AROHITECTURAL,, 
MECHANICAL AND OTHER 
DRAWINGS, MAPS, PLANS, BTO. 
PORTRAITS, VIEWS AND ALL 
BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS, 


eliotype Printing Co. 





ARTISTIC WIRE AND METAL 
WORKS. 


Morss & Whyte, Boston........... 


ASBESTOLITH. 
Simpson Bros. Corporation, Boston. 


ASPHALT. 
Neuchatel Asphalt Co., New York 


ASPHALT ROOPING. 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co., N.Y... 





BATH ROOM FIXTURES. 


Standard Sauitary wench Oo., 


Pitte- 
burgh, Pa cess 


BATH TUBS (Porcelain Enameltied). 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., 
> 


Pitts- 
burgh, Pa : 


BLUE PRINTS. 


Moee, Chas. E., Boston 
Spaulding Print Paper Co., Boston.. 


BRASS GOODS (Piumbers). 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Oo., Pitte- 
burgh, Pa 





See Aipnaodeticul Index on Cover 4 jor Paginaton.| 


<= CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. —«< 


[Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free of charge.) 


BRONZEWORK (Ornamental). 


Richey, Browne & Donald, 


Island City, N. Y. 
Winslow Bros. Co., The, ‘Chicago, i. 


BUILDINGS TORN DOWN. 
Elston & Co., A. A., 


lang 


Boston 


CAPITALS (Carved). 
C. T. Nelson Co., The, Columbus, Ohio 


CASTINGS. 


United States Foundry and Sales Com- 
pany, South Norwaik, Conn... 


CEMENT. 
Atlas Cement Co., New York. ....... 


CEMENT , Portland). 


I eal Cement Co., The, New 
WOER, Wi. To vcccccccvcccsvceces ace 
CLOCKS. 
Blodgett Clock Co., Boston........... 
CLOSETS. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh, P: 





COLUMNS (Lock Joint). 


Hartmann Bros. Rees Co., Mount 

WE, GE; Bo sésccceussccvssunecnee 

CONCRETE-STEEL CONSTRUC- | 
TION. 


Simpson Bros. Corporation, Boston. 


CONCRETE VAULTS, 


Morris Ireland Safe Co., Roston.... 
CONSERVATORIES. 
Lord & Burnham Co., eehatain on- 


Hudson, N. 


CONTRACTING. 


Fiynt Building & Construction Co., 
Palmer, Mass..... 
Rutan, William L., 


CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 
Rutan, William L., Boston 
CORDAGE. 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston 


CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. 
Cutler Mfg. Uo., Rochester, N. Y.. 


DEAPENING QUILT. 
Samuel Cabot, Boston, Mass 


Boston 


| poors (Steel Rolling). 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O 
DRAUGHTSMAN. 

E, Eldon Deane, New York........... 
ORAWING INSTRUMENTS. 

G. G. Ledder, Boston, Mass........ 





| 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., 
burgh, Pa 


Pitts- 

Oe... ewe amemmmemnaae 

ELECTRIC APPARATUS. 
Edison Light, Boston 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS. 
Erickson Electric Equipment Co., 
Boston 


ELECTRIC SIGNALS. 
a 04 Supply & Repair Co., New 
ELEVATORS, BTC. 


Kimball! Bros. Co., Council Bloffs, Ia. 
Morse, Williams & Co. , Philadelphia. 
Whittier Machine Co., Boston 



























‘NY 


Fuolic Library 
RECEIVED 


AUG2 3 1904 
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J HERE is many a man who would feel he deserved 
his Maker’s “ well done,” could he but claim to 
have done a small portion of the praiseworthy 

things that Samuel Putnam Avery, who died last week 

at the age of eighty-two, took so much pleasure in 
doing for his fellow-men, for their enlightening and 
their uplifting. His humanitarianism was indicated 
by his taking part in the Civil War as a member of the 
Twenty-third Regiment, N. Y. Volunteers, and his 
later efforts to help forward the education not only of 
the Negro but of the Indian as well, and by his interest 
in charitable undertakings of sundry kinds throughout 
his lifetime. His most beneficent endeavors, however, 
since into them was thrown the strength of a real per 
sonal interest, turned in the direction of stimulating 
and directing the growing interest of his fellow-citi- 
zens in New York in matters of art. In this field his 
development was interesting and natural. Beginning 

life as an engraver on wood and copper, while yet a 

mere youth, it was but natural that he should develop 

as a publisher of prints. Selected as one of the United 

States Commissioners to the Paris Exhibition of 1867, 

he was able to make the beginnings of a large acquaint 

anceship with foreign artists, and on his return to New 

York he opened a picture-dealing gallery, which grew 

to be one of the most famous in the country and proved 

the means of accumulating a large property for him 
self, so that at the age of sixty-three he was able to 
retire from business, but not to a life of idleness, tor 
he was active in the forwarding of his selected inter 
ests up to the day of his death. These interests lay 
mainly along the pathway of the arts, and it was 
through his position as a director in the Metropolitan 

\luseum of Arts that he was able to render such good 

‘rvice to his fellow-citizens, not only through un 
grudging expenditure of his own time and special gifts 
to the collections, but still more through his being able 
to influence others to give or bequeath collections ot 
value which are making the New York museum one of 
the great institutions of the kind. Being also a trustee 
of the Lenox Library and the New York Public 

Library, these institutions, also, benefited by his foster 


founding and endowing of the valuable Avery Archi- 
tectural Library at Columbia University, in memory 
of his second son, an architect educated at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts. This collection, unquestionably the 
largest and most complete in this country, and prob- 
ably one of the largest in the world, is a great boon to 
the profession in New York, since it is managed under 
singularly liberal regulations, and the’ profession at 
large has made what acknowledgment it could by 
making Mr. and Mrs. Avery Honorary Members of the 
\merican Institute of Architects. These enlightened 
parents also made the memory of a daughter, a teacher, 
more lasting, by establishing a memorial library in con 
nection with the Teachers’ College, now an annex of 
Columbia University. In these ways and through his 
aiding and guiding amateurs in the formation of pri- 
vate collections of paintings and through his activities 
on the art committees of such clubs as the Grolier, the 
Players’, the Union League and the National Arts, 
Mr. Avery exerted a very wide influence in the educa- 
tion of the last two generations of New Yorkers in 
matters of art. 


YPVHE latest move in the latest labor-union trouble 
s that has arisen in New York is a most unexpected 

one and one which would seem to offer much en- 
couragement, but for the unfortunate facility with 
which Labor abrogates all its agreements and treaties 
and refuses to be restrained by the bonds that fetter 
Capital and that greater /ertium guid that is neither Cap- 
ital nor Labor When Labor appeals to the Law, 
it looks as if it might be willing to give up its residence 
in the realm of unreason and return to the way of life 
that is governed by law. logic and reason; but, as we 
say, it is quite impossible to know what Labor will 
actually consent to as a permanent condition. The 
Building Trades Alliance has just entered suit under 
the anti-trust law against the Building Trades Em 
ployers’ Association as a body organized to effect a 
restraint of trade, and this appeal to the law is, as we 
say, interesting, and it possibly may be encouraging. 
It seems to us, however, a case of the pot and the 
kettle, for we cannot conceive of any argument that 


t 


can be brought agains 


9 the employers that cannot be 
brought with equal justice against the unions, and as 
the law compels a pleader to come into court witl 
clean hands, and as the hands of the union men ar 
unclean with underhand methods and with human 
| 


blood, it would seem as if their plea might run a very 


< 
~ 


good chance of being thrown out of court 


}) YUBTLESS the Building Trades Emplovers’ As 
sociation, one of whose strong cards it is just now 


to declare for the “ open shop, will be more th 
ever inclined to play it, because the long strike of cat 
penters at Spring ti ld, Mass., which was declared off 
last week, has resulted in such a pronounced victory 
for the master-builders of that city and has assured 
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to them the advantages of the open shop. This strike, 
which lasted for fourteen weeks and seriously inter- 
fered with the building industries not only of Spring- 
field but of all central Massachusetts, was peculiar in 
that although the strikers frequently invited their em- 
ployers to meet them in conference the invitation was 
always ignored, the employers holding that their 
striking workmen had no further claim upon or interest 
in their former positions; that is, simply, they consist- 
ently refused to recognize the latest trade-union doc- 
trine that a union man has “a right to his job,” 
whether it is his pleasure to do the job or leave it un- 
done while he is supported in idleness by strike benefits 
exacted from other union men willing for the nonce to 
The Springfield carpenters have lost 
every point they contended for, have sacrificed the best 


accept wages. 


part of the building season and have after all only 
established the open shop. 





ee logical but not the natural outcome of the 
“Lh labor-union movement is to bring all the unions 

together into one vast central and nearly omnipo- 
tent body. This is the logical outcome but, consider- 
ing the average intellectual standard of the laboring 
man, it is fortunate that the universal foibles of man- 
kind stand in the way of its being the natural outcome. 
It is testimony to the importance of the building in- 
dustries in this country that the first effort at the crea- 
tion of a central body of the first importance should be 
made by the building trades. This body which is to 
be known as the Structural Building Trades Alliance 
of America has been germinating for a couple of years 
and the third meeting of the orgariizers was held at 
this month. The nine organizations, 
which have a total membership of nearly a million, 
that are already affiliated are the International Brick- 
lavers and Masons; Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Operative Plasterers ; Brotherhood of Painters 


Indianapolis 


Joiners ; 


and Decorators; Journeymen Plumbers; Steam and 
Gas Fitters; International Stationary Engineers; 


Brotherhood of 
International Hod-carriers 
Any congregation of a million 
nen, so long as they consent to work together, can ac- 


and Structural [ronworkers; 
Workers, and 
and Building Laborers. 


bridge 


Electrical 


complish a great deal that is good or a greater amount 
of evil. Fortunately the present body, or rather the 
body’s present leaders, seem to be well-intentioned 
men, as there is certainly to be found much that is de- 
serving of praise in the following declaration of prin- 
ciples as stated in the Association’s constitution: 


The establishment of local and international boards of arbitra- 
tion to settle disputes as they arise without having resort to 
strikes 

When necessary to give international sympathetic support to 
all trades affiliated, where local boards fail in their efforts to 
adjust difficulties. 

To safeguard, protect and watch over the interests of the organ- 
izations affiliated. 

To protect the autonomy of the several trades represented. 

To keep agreements with employers inviolate 

To avoid and discourage strikes and to prevent international 
strife and friction in the building trades industry by substituting 
arbitration in settlement of trade disputes 

To oppose the formation of dual and rival bodies; to demand 
their complete annihilation and assist only such unions as are 
affliated with their respective national or international unions 
conforming to this declaration of principles. 

lo and maintain fraternal relations 





encourage 


with existing 


recognized central bodies and to emphasize the necessity of a cen- 
tralization of organized wage-earners. 


HE New York newspapers are doing their best to 
to make it appear that Mr. Hopper, the Superin- 
tendent of Buildings, has only a sinister motive 

in asking for an additional one hundred thousand dol- 
lars to expend on his pay-roll. It seems to us, however, 
that they do not give enough weight to the fact that 
the inspection of building operations in the past has 
been wofully ineffective, and that it is a matter of 
common knowledge that it would be impossible for 
the present number of inspectors, even if they were 
the very best obtainable, to give proper inspection to 
the vast amount of work that is done at such great 
speed. It is true that before his appointment Mr. 
Hooper was a Tammany district-leader, but it is also 
true that he was a successful and competent contrac- 
tor for masonry work, and it is just as true that the 
present Tammany administration is making a singu- 
larly good record for itself in nearly all departments of 
municipal work. Fifty-four new men are to be em- 
ployed, most of them inspectors, and their proper 
wages must consume the greater part of the new ap- 
propriation, and so there cannot remain a larger frac- 
tion of it than can be used, as is alleged, in improperly 
increasing the pay of the present force of inspectors, 
some of whom certainly are efficient enough to deserve 
any increase of pay that may come to them. 





T gives one a thrill of real pleasure each time that the 
supremacy of the law over incidental expediences 
is asserted. The Westminster Chambers case was 

a very interesting instance of the final triumph of the 
law, but that is as nothing to the spectacular decision 
of the House of Lords, which, being based on funda- 
mental law and disregarding the injury and injustice 
the decision does to great vested interests, has recently 
thrown into confusion the entire Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland, depriving, as it does, the majority of the 
membership of all their right to and title in the 
churches, manses and other buildings, as well as to the 
invested funds they have hitherto held, and bestowing 
these on the minority, a score of poor parishes in the 
Highlands. That these Highlanders should profit in 
the amount of some twenty million dollars’ worth of 
property because they had remained true to the prin- 
ciples of the establishment of their church and the doc- 
trine of predestination is interesting enough, but not 
so noteworthy as that there should be judges capable of 
doing a great wrong for the sake of upholding an 
abstract right. 





T is very galling at times to have to follow one’s own 
advice or to swallow the medicine prepared for an- 
other patient, so no good American can wonder that 

our newspaper writers are writhing in indignation at 
the audacity of the Canadian Government in ordering 
the deportation of certain civil engineers holding im- 
portant positions in the work of constructing the new 
Canadian transcontinental railroad, the Grand Trunk 
Pacific. What right has Canada, or any other coun- 
try, to protect its citizens by enacting an “alien con- 
tract labor law”? Is not that one of our own most 
precious inventions, and can’t we do something to pre- 
vent an infringement of our rights in it? One is some- 
times tempted to believe that Americans nowadays are 
a bit too strenuous to be wholly satisfactory occupants 
of this world. 
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THE ENGINEER, THE ARCHITECT, AND THE GEN- 
ERAL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY. 


ITH the permission of the editors and the assent of the 

writer, we are glad to be able to lay before our readers a 

paper by Mr. Reginald Pelham Bolton, C. E., which ap- 
peared in the August issue of the Engineering Magazine. 

The proper relation of the architect to the engineer, always a 
matter of discussion, has become more and more delicate because 
of the increasing complication of modern buildings and building 
methods, which compel more than ever the members of the two 
professions to be associated closely in the carrying on of the same 
structural undertaking. Discussion of these complexities is 
usually confined to members of the same profession, and it is not 
often that the views of architects are laid before engineers or vice 
versa, and we have thought it might be advantageous and perhaps 
excite a public discussion, to which we should be glad to open our 
own columns, if we placed Mr. Bolton’s paper where it would be 
seen by a great number of architects who do not read the 
Engineering Magazine :— 


Tue architectural profession has not infrequently recognized 
its responsibility for the results of its professional work, and 
has advanced in many ways along lines of modern develop- 
ment. But it has curiously failed to recognize its responsibility 
in another and more important respect, namely, that of the ac- 
ceptance of fees in payment for certain technical and artistic 
work which its members are not qualified by training to execute, 
and in which they are not expert in the same sense as they are 
in connection with actual building design. The position occupied 
by the profession in this regard is not logical, and has brought 
about a very disastrous state of affairs as regards their employ- 
ment in the largest building enterprises. 

As the logical reason for the employment of professional ability 
in the design of a building, in place of the employment of con- 
tractors or builders for the purpose, it is maintained by the pro- 
fession that their members are a trained body, expert in the 
design and proper construction of the work they undertake to 
plan, uninfluenced by the considerations which affect the con- 
tractor or builder, and capable of giving economical and indepen 
dent advice to their clients. 

The client, it therefore follows, in employing an architect, en- 
gages and pays for a personal ability and technical knowledge of 
the subjects under consideration and is entitled to a receipt of 
that personal capacity and technical information in each branch 
dealt with. 

If, therefore, the architect does not possess expert knowledge 
on any one branch of his undertaking—and no one can expect 
that any one of that wide profession should be so fully informed 
he is under moral obligation to supplement his own deficiency in 
respect of any particular item involved—such as, say, sculpture, 
modelling, decorative effects, landscape gardening, sanitation, 
boiler practice, chimney design, electrical equipment, heating, ven 
tilating, hydrostatic, elevator, foundation, steel construction, or 
other modern requirements-—by the equivalent expert and equally 
independent knowledge of others; otherwise he is not giving his 
client value for his engagements 

In other words, architects are paid for professional knowledge 
and experience upon all parts of the work they undertake, and 
cannot honestly accept pay for their services as amateur sculptors, 
artists, engineers, plumbers, and for amateur opinions upon tech 
nical subjects. Yet too many of them not only do so, but still 
adhere to the old practice of obtaining information, guidance, 
proportions, even their plans and specifications, from contractors 
and prospective bidders. 

As regards engineering work, there are a few architects who 
by reason of a certain amount of habitude, possibly in some cases 
of a certain amount of training, possess a familiarity with some 
sanitary and engineering matters. But would they, if deprived 
of their architectural practice, undertake with that amount of 
knowledge to enter upon independent practice as experts in those 
lines? 

In other words, will any architect assert himself to be as fully 
qualified in these matters as he professes to be, and is, in building 
design and construction ? 

Recognizing the necessity of doing something, but desirous of 
avoiding the cost of employment of ability of a character and cost 
equal to their own, a number of architects have proceeded to a 
course which has proved peculiarly adverse to the interests and 
credit of the profession. They hire inadequate and often in- 
experienced help in the shape of assistants or draughtsmen, and 


put them forward as their substitute for technically trained expert 
assistance. One of the foremost firms of architects in the United 
States have in their employment, and put forward as their “con 
sulting engineer,” a very worthy, and in his own line deserving, 
man whom they took out of an engine-room. ‘There are several 
others who pay their “ consulting engineers” in their office from 
$20 to $30 per week, and permit this class of experience to pass 
upon and decide the important operating expenses of their clients 
Such men are not only incompetent in the direction of knowledge, 
experience, or ability, but an injury is inflicted upon the client 
which often reflects back upon the architects, by placing such a 
class of men in control of matters where large sums of money 
and many competing and unscrupulous interests are engaged 

The very essence of the employment of professional men 
that their “standing” shall protect the employer from corruption 
and undue influence; and in passing over any part of thei! 
engagement to a lower class of employed and often under-paid 
labor, the architects very seriously compromise their employe 
interests. Even when an independent engineer is employed he is 
often made to feel that he is only the agent of the architect or i 
placed under obligations to make his designs coincide with th« 
architect’s views. The results are to be seen in many otherwis« 
well-considered installations. 

There are eight hundred and fifty practising architects in New 
York, and there are seventeen independent consulting engineer: 
employed on such cognatic work, where there should be plenty of 
inducements and work for ten times the number. The archi- 
tectural profession have had this matter drawn to their attention 
by several engineering societies, and have not only failed to cor 
rect their false position, but have embodied it in the provisions of 
their form of professional contract. As their self-sufficiency evi 
dently renders them deaf to the calls of plain dealing, it is neces 
sary to direct the attention of those who employ them to the 
matter, so that the existing system may perhaps be remedied from 
without. I shall not lay myself open to any charge of one 
sidedness, but freely admit that there are some engineers posing 
as architects to whom the same consideration can be inversely 
addressed. But it is to the general credit of my profession that 
they are an extremely limited number. 

It is in connection especially with steam apparatus that this 
matter assumes peculiar proportions, for in this the owner's 
pocket is particularly and permanently assailed. If a few person 
ally conducted parties of steam users could be taken through some 
of the most modern fire-rooms in New York they would certainly 
be convinced of the desirability of employing engineers on engin 
eering work. A trip up Broadway would reveal boilers in dark 
and stifling sidewalk vaults which are a menace to public security, 
since boilers so placed cannot be properly maintained in security ; 
boilers far away from the chimney, necessitating horizontal smoke 
connections, in one case 225 feet long; boilers, as in one well 
known and widely illustrated building, so badly placed and con 


] 


nected that when steam is raised in one the expansion pulls the 
piping off the other, or, as in one of the largest insurance build 
ings, placed in the same room as the machinery, with space for 
only one day’s fuel. Such instances could be multiplied 

Owners are of course largely to blame. But they do not realize 
what the position is The mechanical plant in a large offices 
building is worth from $60,000 to $150,000. On this an architect 
commonly receives his commission of 2% or 5 per cent, or from 
$1,500 to as much as $7,500. His outlay in respect of its design 
is frequently nothing, the whole being obtained from contractor 

lhe steel structure may be competed for by more than one firm 
of contractors, but each maintains its own drawing-office, some 
times employing as many as 100 to 150 draughtsmen, the cost of 
which labor is added to the price; and thus the planning of this 
part of the work is frequently paid for by the owner of the 
building twice over. 


The Building-Construction Company.—The unsatisfactory con 
ditions of service, as offered by the majority of the architectural 
profession, have led to the introduction of a recent development 
of the pretensions of the builder to the possession of the facilities 
of the architect, and for this development, directly hostile as it 
is to their own pretensions, the architectural profession have them 
selves, in their persistence in the foregoing practices, entirely to 
blame. I state this fact from personal knowledge of the reason 
which induced the introduction in New York of the present sys 
tem of general construction, the foregoing conduct of the archi 
tectural profession having been given to me as the cause by two 
of the leading concerns against whom the architects of New 
York are now loudest in their denunciations 
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By dint of liberal assertion, of active exertion on the part of 
young and alert employés, and of constant iteration of archi- 





ural shortcomings, the construction companies have plucked 
é " from the building orchard. They have calmly 
dopted ans of architects, without credit or thanks, have 
walke th their clients, belittled their abilities, thrown 
b their capacity, sneered at their rectitude, and cold 
shouldered their approaches to any understanding 
[heir particular facility is that they, for a covering figure, can 
-arry out all architectural detail and engineering work without 
cost and with their own trained staff. This would be an excellent 


idea, if the staff were of that character; but in point of fact, 
l isped the fact that it would pay them to 


empl y the highest class of professional ability ; and therefore 





the men employed by them in the work of design are often either 


ll contractors, or are assistants of the same order as those 
whom I have referred as being employed by some of the archi 
yfession If the scope of these powerful concerns 


eventually fully cover the field of building operations, the 








profession of architecture would be very completely visited for its 
shortcomings, since the avowed idea of the construction company 
st W rchitects no more than the opportunity of pro 
; 1 ] 10 a he le ailed anda ] »] ~d: 
g gene designs to be by them detailed and developed; 
but so far, owing to the very similar class of intelligence applied 
their work of detail design, the result has often been poor 

l, more often still, poorer engineering 


In respect to the latter, I regret to say that since the operations 

















f these construction companies began, no advance whatever has 
been made in the improvement of the interior engineering of the 
g y have handled. In point of fact, their practice at 
resent the installation of poorer designs ‘hanical equip 
r e gent ily discredited bef methods ob 
é lancy in modern building oper: : 

| t t result of such a system that this should be 
€ cast \ general contract for a great building is made on a 
lit W is the essential feature and object of the employ 
nt of general contractor. It is that a building of a certain 
dentified only by mere sketch or outline, or 
reference to some existing building of a more 

I pe | be erected ce period for 
r t y extra ci ttempt to intro 
yt ve ences t des Dik t ls, or of 
( n Ss met a combatte ‘ yyection 
I ave Iree I nd in seic de ling 

\ re ct ers otherwise the ) \ be in 
e ft mit W be exceeded Oo! ie may 
¢ » W r signs away his ey 1 get eturn a 
ete s { true Ss | s S picture which 
r t the miatet equipped wit tne iss I 

pp 5, rtioned to the extent I liber ty, and st ct 
< s I W e best suite e p pt t I 

he contractor If by the inducement of the needs of this build 


ng a gain can be made in another; if by the sacrifice of a detail 


yne an extra can be avoided in another; if by diverting proper 
from one, less competent or cheaper labor can be utilized in 
t hese Pp es ¢ pt aop ¢ ble t be 
« 
p 1 ’ es — , sec ed 
As to the designing work produced under this system, it 1s 
ferior and is done by inferior help, whose efforts are subordi 
the one predominating consideration of avoiding all 
the same time ¢ iding the n h abuse d 
extra,” which in this class of contract, coming directly on the 
construction company, is of course to be avoided at all cost of 
sacrifice of efficiency will give an instance of an actual occur- 
rence :— 
In the construction of one such building it was discovered that 
by al reading, or more likely by an error in estimating, 
provision had been made for the cost of carrying the decorative 
effect f tl . iter sides of the building 5 interior 
sides, Ww 1 were exposed by the ownership of the tting prop 
erty e difficulty was over« e by dire g e engineer t 
cut dow the ¢€ pment to a sufficier Xk p for r 
deficiency 
Che | per e pment was, the efore I { b ers of 
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system. The owners have the satisfaction of knowing that their 
building is carried out “ without extra,” and has cornices of the 
anticipated appearance. But they do not know that they have not 
only paid an extra in full for the work, but also are paying an 
extravagant and permanent interest on the achievement, in their 
coal, repair, and labor bills 


The Owner of Property—I could multiply these instances, but 
I do not know if there is any good in attempting to draw beneficial 
lessons for the education of an educated class which is, withal, too 
careless or incapable to take elementary precautions as to its own 
rights and property. One would suppose that a most limited in- 
telligence would enable a property owner to perceive that he is 
not likely to get something for nothing out of a smart firm of 
general contractors 


As regards the features of engineering character in their build- 
ings, it might naturally be assumed that men of business capacity 
and of ordinary intelligence would, in a matter in which they are 
directly and permanently liable for the cost of results, very closely 
examine into the conditions surrounding their future outgoings, 
with the aid of the best technical knowledge available. But that 
is rarely the case. Such people, when contemplating the con 
struction of a building, are captivated by the ideas of outside 
design and interior decoration, and are under those influences to 
such an extent that the hard and mechanical details of engineering 
operations are uninteresting to them. They are also very fre 
quently dependent in all such matters on some mechanic in their 
employment, such as t 


1e Operating engineer or fireman in their 
own home or other property hese men, when put forward (as 
they very frequently are) to discuss or suggest or even to pro- 
portion necessary apparatus in a new building, do so with the 
natural subserviency of their class, and come under the archi 
tect’s or contractor's dominance, their employment in this manner 
often resulting in worse blunders than would have been the case 
without their limited ideas, and their liability to accept all kinds 
of assertions on the part of manufacturers 

Not until it is much more widely understood that the mechan 
ical apparatus in a building is the part of it that directly affects 
the pocket of the owner, that in it and by it he is constantly 
being defrauded and fleeced, will the present state of affairs be 
amended 

[ have recently had the opportunity of laying these views before 
one of the great mortgage-insurance companies, whose action 
will in future take into account the imperfections and deficiencies 
‘f mechanical apparatus in the building in which they take an 
interest. It may be that others will awake to this, to them, im 
1 that through their action careless ownership 


nt element, and 





Having sat for ten years past between these elements, and 
having had the good fortune not to fall into the evil graces of 
either, | am in hopes that my plain speaking will be taken in good 
part and that all parties will proceed to set their courses with a 

ttle more regard for their true interests in this age of engineet 
ing detail. And I am thankful to record my knowledge that 
there are architects who fully live up to their undertakings in 
the respects | have named, as there are builders who are con 
scientious, and as there are owners who are capable ot appreci 
iting the value of the old saw—* Every man to his trade.” 


COOPERATION OF THE ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


N connection with the foregoing paper, it seems worth while to 
publish also the following editorial which recently appeared in 
Building News: 








INDUSTRIAL and municipal developments that have lately come 
into notice, and forced their demands on the architect's atten 
tion, have rather altered the relations between architecture and 
engineering Before these developments occupied attention the 


two professions worked side by side, each in his own groove, with- 
uit any interference Each had his own separate work, and 
probably the y kind of building or construction for which both 
j 1 was the construction of bridges and railway sta 
tiol With regard to bridge-building, indeed, the engineer has 





st, the construction of railways, which 
gave an impetus to bridge-construction, though the engineer’s ex 
clusive right to this class of structure has always been disputed 


In the erection of large terminus stations for our great lines of 
ilway, the engineer has generally been associated with an archi 


1 ] 


tect in the external design \t least we know several of our 


large terminal stations have been designed by architects, from 
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that of Southampton, one of the first we believe, designed by the 
late Sir William Tite, to those of the Northwestern at Euston, 
and the Midland at St. Pancras, the latter being, as all our 
readers know, by the late Sir Gilbert Scott, who was also the 
architect of the hotel in front. Since the railway era, various 
kinds of building for utilitarian purposes have sprung into exist- 
ence. The development of water supply for our large towns has 
necessitated the erection of engine houses for pumping, and the 
various requirements in connection with sewage and utilization 
schemes have in like manner called for the design of buildings 
for pumping-stations and boiler-houses. Workshops, factories, 
power-stations for electrical plant have quite recently added 
greatly to the possible development of the architect’s functions. 
We owe this transference of buildings constructed for engineer- 
ing purposes to the progress of specialism. The engineer is now 
so entirely occupied with the design of the mechanical arrange- 
ments and plant, that he has less time to devote himself to archi- 
tectural design, and to this extent the architect has been more 
brought into requisition. Thus the relation between the two pro- 
fessions has been altered. A readjustment of the relation has 
become necessary. On one side the line of demarcation limiting 
the engineer’s from the architect's work has become stronger, 
while the latter’s knowledge of engineering arrangements is prac- 
tically an extension. He must at least have an intelligent and 
general knowledge of the requirefnents of pumping and machinery 
equipments and electricity before he can grasp the conditions of 
the problem. The engineer may, and often does, assist him in the 
general plan; but he ought to be so far a master of the require 
ments as to have a free hand in the design, to be able to advise on 
possible modifications of plan and structure, which he could not 
do if he wholly depended on the engineer’s instructions, and this 
independence has brought about a more perfect codperation be- 
tween the professions than had previously been possible. For 
instance, it was usual when a railway-station or bridge was con- 
templated for the engineer to consult the architect about the 
elevation. The plan and structural arrangements were com- 
pleted before the architect was called in—a proceeding which 
resulted naturally in a case of two cooks spoiling the broth. Be- 
tween them both the work became a failure. The engineering 
requirements trespassed on the plan, in the section, in the eleva- 
tion, and the architect submitted to the demands, and in a half- 
hearted way designed something that he could not admire. We 
have only to look at the buildings of an engineering kind—our 
railway-stations, factories, pumping-stations, and engine-houses 
to discover the unworthy compromise between so-called utility 
and ait. Unfortunately those who were called in to make de 
signs for such works, instead of attempting to, suggest a better 
way, gave up in despair, or introduced ornamental features of 
doubtful meaning to conceal what was thought to be unsightly 
We see, for instance, gable ends of engine-houses enriched by 
questionable details, and power-stations embellished by Gothic 
screens, in which large traceried windows appear, expedients 
introduced to mask the naked baldness of the structure within 
Factory and engine-house and power-station are frequently 
adorned by chimney shafts representing Italian campanili. The 
lower Bridge is another example of architectural engineering in 
which fourteenth-century gateways and machicolated towers of 
fortress-like character of thin stone form the external casings 
of the steel framework for the chains which raise and let down 
the bascules of the centre span. ‘These are a few illustrations of 
the questionable mode of using architectural design to conceal 
the real structure in the absence of a better understanding be 
tween the engineer and designer They are stunding witnesses of 
the transition from structural engineering to the architectural 
solution. Our railway bridges and viaducts across our public 
streets still offend the eye by their extreme harshness and un 
sightly appearance. Where anything has been done to render 
them ornamental, as in the railway viaduct at Ludgate Hill, it is 
by concealing the only structural part, the main girders, which 
carry the railway track, rather than by boldly designing them on 
more artistic lines. The same remark applies to many of out 
modern bridges across the Thames. Blackfriars and West 
minster Bridges, and the proposed Lambeth Bridge afford in 
stances of iron and steel structures in which the engineer's design 
has been accepted, and an ornamental screen-work or spandrel 
facing designed to give a sort of architectural character to the 
structure. The first named is at least a more honest attempt 
than the second, as the segmental arched ribs are externally 
shown. The claim of steel over masonry or granite for bridges 


which have a steep rise or gradient is, no doubt, a strong one, 
which the engineer cannot disregard; but why should not the 


architect be consulted to assist the engineer in the design? 
Probably because the architect is supposed to be less acquainted 
with steel construction, or that his proposals will be of too 
radical a kind to be considered practical or moderate in cost 
The design of the externa! spandrels may be left to him, and 
this is all that the engineer or his employers are prepared to do 
The remedy for this state of things is not likely to be found till 
the committees intrusted with works of this kind invite archi 
tects to submit designs. There are surely men to be found in the 
profession who are quite capable of applying their art to steel 
work. ‘The possibilities of steel-concrete construction are grext, 
and what has been done in smaller works can be taken as a guic 
A good deal may be argued on each side. Professional men, and 
especially artists, do not care about sharing the credit of un 
important work. It is, perhaps, not unnatural that the engineer 
or designer of a bridge does not like the architect to come in 
and take the most attractive part of the design—the elevation 
It is the outward appearance of a thing which appeals to the 
public taste and favor The architect gets at least this share of 
the work, small and unimportant though it may be. On this 
point we have something to say. He ought not to feel satisfied 
with following the engineer’s lines and curves of his steel-con 
struction—designing piers, spandrels, and balustrading. When 
the architect has or experiences this compunction, that the credit 
due to him is for a very subordinate part, and that he can claim 
no share in the real structural design of the work, whatever it 
may be, there may be some hope of an amendment, and it will be 
a healthful sign of an awakening from a false position. No con 
“ decorated construc 
tion,” or of becoming a decorator of engineering work; he can 


scientious architect can honestly believe in 


not honestly say that he is a part-author of the design, unless he 


has taken a share in the initial conception of the bridge or other 
work, and the main constructive parts of which it is composed 
The design of a river bridge involves various considerations 
pier construction, waterway, gradient, span, the best form of 
girder or arched rib, the loads under varying conditions. Piers 
must be proportioned to the foundations, to kind of girder, and 
the thrust, height above river level, and other things. All these 
factors have to determine the general design; other decorativ« 
effects are subsidiary to it. To take this view of engineering 
design the architectural profession have something to learn. They 
must be able to place themselves in the position of the engineer, 
to anticipate the difficulties of steel or masonry construction, and 
the various conditions of the building; and this point of view 
has not been taken Che relation between engineers and archi 
tects has been rather one of antagonism. The former has rr 
garded the architect's ideas as chimerical or impracticable, a 


} 


based on imperfect knowledge and experience of iron and steel; 


while the architect has looked upon the engineer's work as crude 
and inartistic, based on mathematical theories and formulas whi 

leave much unsatisfied, and which seldom give any sense of 
pleasure. These antagonistic opinions have, of course, prevented 


any entente cordiale between the professions, and have rather 
widened the gulf which separates them. While regarding each 
other from such opposite standpoints, we cannot wonder that dif 
ferences have been magnified, and that any agreement between 
them has been rendered more difficult of accomplishment 

When on one side it is argued that an engineer is the only 
qualihed person to design a bridge or a structure used for 
engineering purposes; and on the other side it is argued that 
without an architectural training no engineer can build such 
structure that will be satisfactory, it is impossible to come to any 
mutual terms which underlie or are common to both professions 
On the engineer's part, a great deal of his prejudice against art 
of 
the civil engineer. He learned only partial truths from his master 


or esthetical principles is derived from the early instruction 


and at school. For example, all held half a century ago to the 
atomic theory, and anyone who doubted its truth was considered 
ignorant, as Sir Guilford Molesworth, in his inaugural address et 
the City Guilds Central Technical College, said last year; but 
he reminded his hearers that Professor Huxley years afterward 
had declared that these molecules or atoms were “creations ¢ { 
the imagination and pure assumptions.” Neither have chemi 

facts proved the truth of that theory. In like manner, a great 
deal of the engineer's early education and training in construc 
tion has been proved to be defective Che principles of bridge 
construction have undergone considerable modifications. Cast 
iron, so often used in the earlier railway bridges, was first b« 


lieved to be a safe material; but much has since been learned 
about the tensile and compressive strengths of cast-iron, its 


chemical composition, etc. Professor Unwin has shown that the 
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tensile tests give better indications of the quality of the material 
for structural purposes than the compressive tests, which were 

st considered sufficient. Since the establishment of the en- 
neering laboratory in our technical schools, and the experiments 


de with testing-machines, the qualities of iron and steel and 
in construction have been developed to a degree which 

rendered new ideas of design possible. In short, engineering 
ulation and science cannot lay down or enunciate a code of 
rules on design, for new materials and methods are always being 
duced. With steel construction we seem to have reached a 
point where zsthetic considerations have no common ground; 
ng appears at first sight to be more utterly at variance 
than steel and artistic treatment. What can the architect do with 


eel truss or roof—its members are so light and thin? The most 
economical distribution of the metal in ties and struts has not 
een favorable to artistic designers. But who could have fore 


that steel could be employed to strengthen and reinforce 
rete, and could be shaped to almost every requirement? So 
from the strictly engineering side of the question not very much 


an be expected to bring about a reconciliation between the pro- 
fessions. The engineer moves in a hand-to-mouth way ;—where 
a new material is found or method introduced it is immediately 
turned to account in the most direct way without consulting the 
rchitect; he resists all improvements till another new material 
forced upon his attention. On the architect's side there is a 
reluctance to use the engineer's type, but there is prejudice also 
part He will not take the trouble to consider the question 

from the engineer's point of view. He will not make himself ac- 
quainted with the new material, but allows it to be employed by 
the engineer till it is too late to suggest any modification. From 
entific analysis, tests of material, he keeps aloof; yet from such 
independent standpoint he is apt to condemn all that the en- 
No doubt he has good ground for his protests, 


vineer has done 
when he sees engineering structures costing fabulous sums, so 

y crude and unsightly, so opposed to all art sense. Yet he 
has made no attempt. On each side there has been prejudice. 


he ly hope of better relations being established is for each 
profession to try to begin to understand each other’s position. 
e has arrived for a rapprochement. The installation of 


electric lighting and tramways, the design of power-stations, and 
er structures requiring engineering skill, has made it more in- 
cumbent on the architect to master these questions. In his in- 
paper he read some time ago, on the “ Design and Con- 

f Electric-Generating Stations,” at the Institute, Mr. 

Stanley Peach pointed out that cooperation of the two protessions 


f building and mechanical engineering is necessary The latter 
profession is of the most complex nature, and from the very be- 
g g electric-supply engineers have been too busy on the work- 

ig-out and perfecting of the many devices and details of the va- 


s systems of the subject to spend any time or thought in the 
I of the buildings. Mr. Peach says “From the 

ment that the plant arrangement which the engineer requires 
has been given to the architect, the former never expects, nor 


tion 


wishs to have anything more to do with the buildings until the 
architect is in a position to hand them over ready for the engin- 
eer’s work to commence and plant to be erected.” True, but dur- 
ng this time the engineer and architect must be in touch. The 
er has to deal with legal questions affecting the building; 
costs, as well as their construction. He must have a knowl- 

edge of the industry and what its developments are likely to be, 
e must have a general knowledge about machinery and electrical 
nt. The same advice will apply to all other structures in which 
the two professions are concerned. hey must cooperate, while 


preserving their organized functions independently 


ARTIFICIAL STON] 


‘ MONG the many uses to which that ‘ Ss pr t Port 
nd ce ent is hee pplied L.iecre s et t s ed 

/ more attention and caused more disappointment than its ap 
t nanufacture of artificial stone, and in no other 
partment of its use has conservatism and prejudice so effec 
ely Cc irt uled ts employment Pr rt] il d cement as 1 bu ding 
terial for rough concrete for foundations, dams, and for all 
ses in which the ordinary laborer may apply it has secured 
itself a position above all rivalry, and in calling to mind the 
rtance of such works in Portland-cement concrete re to 

ind on the Nile, at Dover, and the Midlands, British en 
gineers can congratulate themselves in being at the forefront in 
the adoption of a material which will make their work live, 


humanly speaking, for all time 
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Our architects, however, have not been so ready to admit its 
usefulness as a substitute for natural stone. The reason is not 
far to seek. Skilled workmen having a life-long acquaintance 
with Portland cement and its humors are few and far between 
Evidences of gross ignorance in the treatment and application of 
cement are many, and though the poor results often obtained are 
patent to the most unobservant eye, it is not always that the cause 
of the failure is traced to its proper source. 

Almost every builder has at one time or another essayed to 
make his own artificial stone, and the great majority of them 
have given up the attempt in despair. How often have we seen 
crude attempts at the making of a cottage threshold or window 
sill composed of an unsuitable aggregate, badly applied? It is a 
common enough sight to see in buildings of doubtful architecture 
and still more doubtful permanence, a concrete step with large 
pieces of the surface and corners broken away and portions of 
red brick and pebbles protruding. Such use of concrete ha 
tended to discredit the works of important artificial-stone manu 
facturers in this country, who are now executing architects’ de 
signs in a material which has in its appearance all the good quali 
ties of the best building stones and in its durability far surpasses 
anything that nature has placed at the disposal of the builder 

In adapting cement to the intricate and delicate work of form 
ing architectural detail and ornament, there is a great field of the 
most fascinating work open to the architect who will intelligently 
apply this material to the reproduction of elaborate architectural 
forms; but unless they approach the subject from a sympathetic 
standpoint and realize from the first the nature of the medium 
which is being used, disappointment is more than likely to ensue 
One sometimes sees an attempt to execute an undercut design 
with sharp detail in Portland cement, whereas an elementary 
knowledge of the material would show that in order to execute 
such work a thin “slip” must be run into a gelatine mould with 
very disappointing results, due to air-holes and cracks from un 
equal expansion of the “slip” and the coarser aggregate forming 
the body of the casting. To secure fine detail the aggregate 
should be “ dry pressed” and rammed into a hard mould, but, of 
course, such a process cannot be applied to an undercut design 

Che average plasterer who has spent most of his time working 
in plaster of Paris will persistently declare his thorough acquaint 
ance with Portland cement and will then proceed to run his cor 
nices in neat cement. One cannot be disappointed if such work 
should have the unsatisfactory appearance and texture of neat 
cement, nor will work executed in this manner match other cast- 
ings made wth a proper aggregate and cast in a hard mould. 

The manufacture of artificial stone should invariably be en- 
trusted to firms making a specialty of this product. The most 
careful supervision of every detail by experienced men is neces 
sary, and the workmen properly trained in making ornamental 
concrete work are rarely to be found except in the employment 
of such firms 

In color, perhaps, the most satisfactory results are obtained in 
the natural gray tint of the cement. Artificial stone of this color 
is indistinguishable from the best Portland stone when the former 


has been weathered for a few months. The principal tints now 
used are those to obtain the effect of yellow and red Mansfield 
stones. These tints are obtained by the addition of small quan 
tities of iron oxides while a brown tint obtained by the addition 


of roasted iron oxide is also produced to some considerable 


lhe present practice in artificial-stone making is to well mix 
the coloring matter, cement, and aggregate in a dry state. Water 
is then added and the material well rammed into hard wood or 
iron moulds. This ramming is of great importance, as its object 
| the air from the moulds, and if it is not properly 
done the concrete, when set, will have a pitted surface which will 
entail a considerable amount of trouble afterwards in rectifying 
rhe concrete is left in the moulds for two or three days until it 
xecome sufficiently set to enable it to be safely removed 

It is not often that the stone, after removal from the moulds, 
as a perfectly true surface; minute air-holes and other imper 
fections are almost invariably present. The material must bx 
“dressed” to give the surface the desired effect. It is in thi 
lressing that bad results from unsatisfactory workmanship are 
most frequently obtained. After filling the holes with a thin mix 
ture of cement worked into the concrete by means of a rubbing 
stone, the whole of the surplus grouting should be carefully re 
moved by means of a steel tool. It sometimes happens’ that a 
workman in attempting to put a good surface on to a bad casting 
will apply a thin layer of neat cement over the whole and allow 
it to set, such stone may look well when it is in the workshop, 
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but after erection the effects of heat and weather quickly show 
themselves in the shape of numerous cracks, after the manner of 
a mosaic pattern, covering the stone. This effect is due to the 
difference in the co-efficients of expansion between the general 
body of the concrete and the thin covering of neat cement. The 
fault is all too frequent in work done by inexperienced and care- 
less workmen. 

Dressing is sometimes completed after the stone has been 
erected in the building. In the finishing of large buildings in con 
crete this rough surface has been obtained very satisfactorily with 
the aid of pneumatic tools 

An unsightly effect often noticed in artificial stone work is the 
white efflorescence from the Portland cement. Analysis of this 
white matter proves it to be sodium carbonate, which in the dry- 
ing of the stone comes out to the surface and is left in a crystal 
line form by evaporation. The difficulty is not a serious one and 
disappears when the stone has properly dried out. The deposit 
may then be brushed or washed off. 

Ornamental work in artificial stone is not always cast, as the 
material, when formed of a suitable aggregate, can be carved in 
much the same manner as natural stone. The usual process, 
however, is to prepare a model of the ornamental work in clay, 
plaster, wood or other convenient medium, and from this model 
to take a plaster cast in as many sections as may be necessary 
When the plaster is thoroughly set it is removed from the model 
and the inside painted over with shellac or other non-porous 
compound to prevent any moisture from the artificial stone cast 
ing penetrating the plaster. Before the concrete is placed in the 
mould the latter is painted over with oil or with a mixture of 
clay and water to prevent the concrete sticking and pulling away 
in patches when the mould is removed. This precaution is also 
necessary in the case of wood and iron moulds. It must be 
repeated each time a casting is taken from a mould in order to 
ensure clean work and sharp arrises. 

An artificial stone which lefids itself peculiarly to the ordinary 
work with the mason’s chisel is the silicate-of-limestone which 
has recently been re-invented and patented by Mr. Ford of Wrex- 
ham. This material is not, however, a product of Portland 
cement, but is composed of a mixture of silicious sand and lime 


treated with water and subjected to high pressure until it is set 
[his stone is said to be indistinguishable in texture and appear- 
ance from natural stone.—Stone Trades Journal. 





[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and 
a full and adequate description of the buildings, including a state- 
ment of cost.] 


HOUSE OF J. C. HOOE, ESQ., WASHINGTON, D. C. B MESSRS. TOTTEN & 
ROGERS, ARCHITECTS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ELEVATION OF THE SAME 


INTERIORS IN THE SAME, 


rHE ROYAI MARITIME EXCHANGE BERLIN, PRUSSIA HERR P 
KIESCHKE, ARCHITECT 


luis and the following plates are copied from Zeitschrift fii 
Bauwesen. 
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PLANS AND ELEVATION OF THE SAME 


Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 
THE CARRIE TOWER: BROWN UNIVERSITY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. MR 
GUY LOWELL, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 
THIS memorial tower was presented to the University by Count 
Jajnotti in memory of his wife 


DETAIL OF THE SAME. 


ENTRANCE DOORWAYS: PALACE OF LIBERAL ARTS, LOUISIANA PURCHASE 
EXPOSITION, ST. LOUIS, MO. MESSRS. BARNETT, HAYNES & BARNETT, 
ARCHITECTS, ST. LOUIS, MO 


FORMER CHURCH OF S. MIGUEL DE LOS REYES, AND AN UNIDENTIFIED 
CHURCH, VALENCIA, SPAIN. 











[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents 
who forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of 
good faith; nor do they hold themselves responsible fv 
opinions expressed by their correspondents. | 


THE DEAD CHURCHES OF LONDON 
fo THE Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITEC? 


Dear Sirs,—A paragraph from the Boston Herald in the 
can Architect for July 16th prompts me to write upon the 


ject of “Dead” churches in London. The correspondent of 
Boston Herald is no doubt right as regards Sunday attendance 
many of the City churches. But a large number of the old builk 
ings are open at midday on weekdays, either for religious s« 
vices, preaching or organ recitals, and are well attended; and 
during Lent are crammed with men—City men, during th 
dinner hour. Others are opened very early on weekdays, to a 
commodate women and girls who have to leave the suburbs b 
early trains and arrive too soon for their work. These girls art 
welcomed and have books provided; or they have a service of 
song, and I think in some cases are given c».fee in the vest 

It seems a pity that grand old churches, mostly by Wren, should 
be destroyed. The expense of moving them is too great, and if 
they can be made useful, why pull them down [ have ofte 
wondered the American millionaires have never thought of pur 
chasing for re-erection those which must absolutely be pulled 
down. Respectfully, S. BEAL 














GALvESTON’s NEW SEA-WALI The sea-wall of Galveston wa 
completed recently. It has cost $1,198,318. It is 17,593 feet long 
16 feet high, 16 feet at base and 5 feet wide on top —E-xchange 


LivERPOOL CATHEDRAL.—When the present King Edward—h« 
was, of course, Prince of Wales then laid the foundation stone 
of Truro Cathedral in 1880, Archbishop Benson declared that it 
was the first instance of the kind that had occurred in England 
since the Norman conquest. It was at about that time that the 
movement for a great cathedral in Liverpool began to take form, 
and now the King has just laid the foundation stone of 11] 
which is likely to become the most noteworthy architectural 
feature of that city The architect is George Gilbert Scott, grand 
son of the famous Sir George Gilbert Scott, and his design wa 
chosen from the plans of more than one hundred competitors 
The area of the new cathedral will exceed that of I 

England lhe church, with its chapter-house a 
chapel, will cover about 90,000 square feet. Its full length will be 
584 feet. Whereas the nave of Westminster Abbey is to2 feet 





mornin 


high, the Liverpool nave up to the barrel vaulting will be 116 feet 
[he part now to be put in hand—the choir and central space 
will accommodate 3,500 people, while the finished building will 
accommodate 8,000. As to finance, the cost of the first part might 
seem to be secured, for the committee has £230,000 of the nece 
sary £240,000: but preliminary charges have absorbed £32,000 
There is not much anxiety, however, on the score of future con 
tributions. The committee already has received various specit 


gifts, notably a magnificent chapter-house to be erected by tl 
Freemasons of West Lancashire to the memory of the late Lord 
Lathom.—N. Y. Evening Post 


VERSAILLES LAKES Dryinc Up.—One of the most striking co 
sequences of the continued extreme heat is the fate which has 
} 


befallen Versailles, that splendid and royal city 


fe pecome 





laving 

almost uninhabitable owing to the partial drying up of the great 
Suisses Lake. All the fish in these waters, mostly carp, d many 
of them of enormous size and more than two centuries old, died 
one night from asphyxiation, and as soon as the in itants saw 
them floating on the surface of the lake they filled up no less than 
fifty carts and transported 28,000 kilos of dead fish to Paris, wher: 
they were sold for a sou a pound. The Prefect of Versailles sent 
an entire regiment of engineers to st p this traffic, and the men 
are now drawn up around the park he fish in the other lakes 
however, are dying at a great rate, and the stench permeates all 
Versailles, driving hundreds of residents away.—N. Y. Times 
Aug. 5 

THE DECORATION OF THE Houses OF PARLIAMENT The painful 


subject of the decoration of the national palace of Legislature was 


brought up in the House of Lords on Monday by Lord Stanmore, 


nandaenananitnent 


a 
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who moved that a Select Committee be appointed “to inquire 
and report with respect to the unfinished condition of the rooms 
in the Palace of Westminster appropriated to the service of this 
House, and their approaches.” Unfortunately, to the majority 
of English members of Parliament, the idea that rooms in a public 
building are “unfinished” because they have not received the 
irtistic decorations once vainly intended, would not recommend 
tself as “ practical.” The temper of the House of Lords is more 
sympathetic in regard to art, but unhappily they have no control 
f the purse-strings. Lord Stanmore drew a satirical picture of 
what the foreign visitor would see on entering the House through 
Westminster Hall: the empty niches, reserved forty years ago 
for the statues of Marlborough and Wellington, still vacant; the 
panels surrounded with stone mouldings intended as a framework 
for mosaic, but only inclosing spaces of blank paper; and so on 
Lord Windsor, of course, could only express sympathy coupled 
with the conviction that it would be hopeless to approach the 
l'reasury on the subject at present; it is always impossible “at 
present” to spend any money on art; but, the future opportunity 
never arrives. In some other countries it would be considered 
. national discredit that the most important building in the coun- 
try, after being up for more than half a century, was still wanting 
ts highest class of artistic embellishment. In this country it 1s 
regarded as a trivial matter, and Lord Stanmore’s motion was 
negatived without a division.”"—The Builder. 


WHat THE PreopLe SLEEP ONn.”—At a recent Sanitary Congress 

n Glasgow, Peter Fyfe read a paper entitled “ What the People 
Sleep On.” With the view of tracing the disease with which the 
sanitary officer has to deal, he had, he said, instituted an investi 
vation into the bed-making trade. Calling to his aid some makers 
§ common wool flock, vendors of this material, and members of 
the sanitary staff, he proceeded to examine the nature of wool 
flock, and found that it was manufactured from a mass of rags, 
the rejected of every class of the population, from the wealthy 
of the West End to the tramps and vagrants of the East End 
lo explain what he observed on some of the torn garments would 
e impossible. Nothing in the nature of cleansing or disinfect 
ng was attempted. All went into the machine if sufficiently dry 
At the other end it came out flock. From one of the factories 
visited he secured a pound of flock as it came from the machine 
At the sanitary office he weighed off half a pound, and the cor 
poration chemist gave him two jars of distilled water, in which 
he twice rinsed this quantity, and subsequently he had the water 
ed, and it compared very badly with the analysis of a simi 

ir quantity of average Glasgow sewage. In support of this state 
ment he quoted a report by Dr. Buchanan, the city bacteriologist, 


} 


vho said it would be safer to sleep on a bed filled. with sewage 
than on this material, upon which 78 per cent of their humble 
fellow-citizens were nightly reposing 

VENTILATING AND WARMING A BERLIN CHURCH An interesting 


ystem of combined warming and ventilation was introduced by 
Fischer, a well-known heating engineer, in a Berlin 
rch that in general plan resembles St. Paul’s Ca 
thedral in London, though of smaller dimensions, the height of 
the nave and transepts being 82 feet and of the dome 237 feet 
he corresponding measurements in St Paul's are 100 feet and 
300 feet, respectively. To the height of 80 feet from the floor the 
walls are traversed by hot-air chambers, so that from the ground 

the galleries, 22 feet above, there is no perceptible difference ot 





t 


temperature, the air being kept constantly at 60 degrees. The radi 
ating surface is placed high up, in the neighborhood of cooling 
surfaces, maintaining a higher temperature in the upper portion 
of the building and intercepting and reheating the cooled air in 
ts descent toward the lower part occupied by the congregation 
There are thus four strata of air of different temperatures. On 
1e ground floor and in the galleries there are very few coils, but 
long the first entablature, at a height of 95 feet, the coils are 


ficiently numerous to counteract the loss of heat through the 


; 


walls, which there are no longer traversed by hot-air channels, 
to maintain from this level to that of the second entablature 
t a height of 145 feet, or 50 feet above the first—a temperature 


few degrees higher than that in the parts below. Other coils 


ire fixed above the second entablature and in the lantern of the 


dom« lo avoid the dangerously chilling draughts that would 
follow the opening of the doors in the intense cold of a Prussian 
winter, the entrances are provided with double swing doors and 
coils are placed in the intervening passage. Professor Fischer 


maintains that the system of heating the upper more than the 
lower regions of the air is the only proper course in such lofty 

ildings as churches. He holds that whereas, with the ordinary 
hod, the air heated on or below the ground level 1s cooled on 
‘hing the roof, and, fouled by the products of respiration, de 
scends on the heads of the congregation, unless withdrawn by 
some such exhausting arrangement as is carried out in the Eng 








lish houses of Parliament, in his system the fresh air is warmed 
o an agreeable temperature ‘n its passage through the channels 
in the walls, and its ascent is favored by the coils between the 
Che coils in the dome, although 


first and second entablatures. 


they do not contribute to the warming of the parts occupied by 
the worshipers, serve effectually to prevent the descent of the foul 
air by securing its continued ascent toward and escape through 
the apertures in the lantern that crowns the edifice—C. W. in the 


Metal Worker. 


ScyTHES AS CHURCH ORNAMENTS.—At first sight the scythe is 
a strange ornament for a church, but there is nothing incongru 
ous in these curious agricultural implements as seen in the parish 
church of St. Mary’s, at Horncastle, in Lincolnshire. Thirteen 
of these blades are nailed above the door in the north chapel. At 
one time the blades numbered forty or fifty, but owing to rust 
and decay many of them have been lost. Each of the scythes is 
about a yard in length. The general belief is that these blades 
were placed in the church in commemoration of the zeal of 
peasants who wielded them in defense of their faith in the 
rebellion known as “ The Pilgrimage of Grace,” which had its 
rise at Louth in 1536. When the people saw the ruins of their 
churches and abbeys they rose in revolt, and, arming themselves 
with the instruments of husbandry, such as the scythes, they went 
forth to encounter the enemy. They were beaten and dispersed, 
but in the eyes of their countrymen they were heroes, and the 
rude implements with which they fought were deemed worthy of 
an abiding place in the old church, where the peasants had wor 
shipped.—Christian Age. 


Mitan CastLe.—Every American tourist who hes ever visited 
Milan will be glad to learn that active steps are now being taken 
tor the repair and preservation of the famous old castle of Milan, 
overlooking the Piazza d’Armi, and which a short time ago was, 
on account of its tottering condition, on the point of being con 
signed to demolition. It was built by the Sforza Dukes of Milan, 
who reigned there in the fifteenth century, on the ruins of the still 
older castle of the Viscontis, which had been almost entirely 
razed by the populace in 1448. It was regarded in the Middle 
\ges as the proudest and strongest fortress in Italy, and served 
as a model, in part, at any rate, for the Kremlin at Moscow. Its 
history is full of interest. It has had many different masters of 
divers nationalities since the days of the Sforzas, and has sus 
tained many sieges, the last of these being at the close of the 
eighteenth century. Possibly because its fortunes have always 
been identified with tyranny, and because it has ever been, in the 
eyes of the people, the outward and visible sign of foreign dom 
ination, it has been so neglected by the Italians of the present 
day, and it is doubtful whether any of the Milanese now living, 
save the soldiers quartered within the precincts of the castle, have 
ever crossed its threshold. However, now the municipality of 
Milan and the government have awakened to the importance of 
preserving this interesting monument, and work has been begun 
in clearing out the wide and deep moat, removing huts and 
shanties which have been built against its walls, restoring the 
drawbridges and the battlements, and, in one word, taking the 
necessary steps for its preservation—Marquise de Fontenoy in 


V. ¥. Tribune. 


\n irisH Crry Venice.—Cork is the Venice of Ireland. It is 
built on a group of islands, and nine bridges connect these islet 
with the mainland. The River Lee is navigable, and Cork harbor 
could contain the whole of the British navy \n ancient custom, 
that sounds quite Venetian, still prevails in this Irish city: every 
ihree years the Lord Mayor proceeds in his state barge to the 
mouth of Cork harbor, and throws into the sea a dart that has a 
gilded head and a shaft of mahogany. This ceremony implies 
the dominion of his town over the adjacent sea, with all its inlets 


and islands.—Boston Herald. 


REARRANGING THE CHAMP DE Mars, Paris.—The following is 
the scheme definitely adopted by the Municipal Council for re 
arrangement of the Champ de Mars. At each side, along the 
\venue Suffren and the Avenue La Bourdonnais, a space 40 
metres wide will be reserved for a first line of buildings, with 
shops on each face. Then will come an inner boulevard 25 metres 
wide. A second line of buildings 20 metres wide will follow. 
but restricted to a height of 15 metres, and without shops on the 
side next the Park of the Champ de Mars. The esplanade of the 
Champ de Mars will be cut from east to west by two broad roads 
on the axes of the Rue de Grenelle and the Rue St Dominique 
respectively, and all the portion between the first of these roads 
and the river will be laid out in “jardins Anglais,” while the 
opposite space, down to the Ecole Militaire, will be laid out in 
‘jardins a la Frangaise,” with large spaces reserved as play 
grounds. A free space 60 metres wide will be reserved in front 
of the Ecole Militaire, so that Gabriel's fine facade will, as before, 
close the perspective at the end of the Champ de Mars. This 
scheme of course necessarily implies the demolition of the Galerie 
des Machines, which, however, may very probably be rebuilt on 
some other site, where it will be useful without interfering with 
architectural effect—The Builder 
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House of J. C. Hooe, Esq., Washington, D. C. 
Totten & Rogers, Architects. 
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Front Elevation: House of J. C. Hooe, Washington, D. C. 


Totten & Rogers, Architects. 
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Abb. 2. Erstes Stockwerk. Abb. 3. Zweite 
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Plans and Elevation: Royal Maritime Exchange, Berlin. 


P. Kieschke, Architect. 
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Detail: Royal Maritime Exchange, Berlin, Prussia. 
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Interiors: House of J. C. Hooe, Esq., Washington, D. C. 
Totten & Rogers, Architects. 
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